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ABOTHATCT 


THE PUNCTION OF MasSiVe aZTALITATION IN ths #£VOLUTION OF 

UNITED STATS MILITARY STHATEGY by Thomas KF. 

wallace, Lieutenant Commander, U.o. Navy 

This thesis traces the function the doctrine of Massive 
Retaliation stlayed during the evolution of US military stratery 
from World War II through 1964. It includes a discussion of 
the development of strategic bonhardment, the impact of stratezic 
atomic weanons, the developtent of a strategy based on massive 
retaliatory capability, and a short discussion of overkill. 
Additionally, British, French, and 2ussian strategies arid those 
countries’ reactions to Us strategy mre briefly discussed. 

The sajor conclusions are that subsequent to ww Li a 
Stratezsy relying or. massive retaliatory cavability was a 
logital eventuality, that the US relied primarily, but for a 
Short neriod, upon this strategy, and that b the mid-1950's 
the US required balanced forces in order to implement the 
Stratesic concent. Since at least 1955 the trend to provide 
more balanced 1 itary forces, containing botr strategic 
retaliatory and conventional limited war capabilities, has 


continued. 
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CHAPTHR I 
INTRODUCTION 


Massive Retaliation, as an officially recognized doc- 
trine, was formulated in the early nineteen-fifties. It was 
soecifically outlined by the prospective Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles in May, 1952, though he had advocated a 
strategy approximating Massive Retaliation as early as 1950.1 
A national defense strategy which relied on a single, “pure”, 
long-range means of erisuri:g Urited States security, and fail- 
ing that the quick and thorough defeat of an enemy, appealed 
to the American people especially during the years immediately 
subsequert to the Second World War. The development of poli- 
tical and military ohilosophies of strategy in the early post- 
war years prompted by weapons technology and the disillusion- 
ment of the Cold War culminated in this stand-off national 
security defense stratexy. 

Massive Retaliation was, and remains to this day, a 


doctrine of deterrence and as such was not a true doctrine of 


lrrom April 6, 1950, until Mareh 21, 1952, John Foster 
Dulles was Consultart to the Seoretary of State wno was then 
Dean Acheson. During this period Dulles’ primary missions 
were with res cect to concluding a Japanese Peace Treaty and 
three Pacific Security Treaties. At this time he also made 
several pronouncements on United States defense strategy which 
were at variance with tnose currently in foree. They ere 
quoted in Chapter III within tne context of the discussion 
concerning tne formulation of the doctrine of Massive He- 
taliation. 
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warfare. “The strategy known as deterrence is, in essence, 
a form of diplomacy, because it aims to preverit certain moves 
by nations believed to be hostile by threatenins them with 
military retaliation."© Its vrimary purpose was to prevent 
wear rather than to serve as a means of waging warfare. This 
primary objective of deterrence is not so much to threaten a4 
prospective enemy but to load uno his cost/risk factor above 
his tolerable level of acceptance.3 “The concept of deterrence 
is central to strategic theory because present-day diplomacy 
wents to substitute, once and for all, the threat of force for 
the use of it."4 

The search for a strategy which would ensure national 
security during the pre-Korean War years was increasingly 
domi ated by the dread of another war. The revolution in war- 
fare, heralded by the development and successful appjication 
of the atomic bomb, lent great impetus and urgency to this 
searoh. Henry Kissinger aptly summed up the quandry repre- 
sented by a strategy based on nuclesr deterrence by stating 


thats: 





2Raymond Aron, The Great Debate; Theories of huclear 


Strategcy, trans. Ernst Pawel (Garden City: Doubleday ard 
Company, 1965), p. vi. 
3charles 0. Lerche, Jr. and Abdul A. Said, Corcepts 


of Ir:termational Politics (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 
1963), on. 202, 


4aron, Op. Gite, p. 199. 
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The problem of deterrence is novel in the history of 
military policy. In the past, the military establisnnent 
was asked to vrepare for war. Its test was combat; its 
vindioation victory. In the nuclear age, however, victory 
has lost its traditional sig: ificance. ‘he outbreak of 
war 1s increasingly covnsidered the worst catastrophe. 
Henceforth, the adequacy of any nilitary establishment will 
be tested dy its ability to preserve peace. 

The paradoxical consequence is tnat the success of rili- 
tary oolicy depends on essentially psychological criteria. 
Deterrence seeks to prevent a given course of action by 
makine it seem less attractive tnan all possible alterna- 
tives.,5 

Svecifically, then, the function of Massive vetaliation, 
as it was originally formulated, was to create the proper image 
in a prospective enemy's mind. He is, theoretically, to be 
beset by uncertainty as to whetner he will be retaliated a- 
gainst in any specific crisis. If he does not commit aggressions 
due to this line of reasoning he is deterred. The pure form 
of Massive Retaliation forces the opoocnent in each instance of 
contemplated crisis or aggression to ask himself: “Is this 
worth a nuclear war?” 

In this resnrect the doctrine of Massive Hetaliation was 
wedded to the policy of containment. One could say that the 
United States contained in order to show unambimuous provo- 
cation for retaliation, and conversely one could say that the 
United States retained a retaliatory capability in order to 


contain. 





SHenry Ae Kissinger, The Necessity for Ghoice (ew York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1961), op. 11-12. 
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Dulles spent a significant portion of his time con- 
structing and welding together unilateral, bilateral, and 
multilateral pacts and treaties in order to draw the line 
aeross which Communism was to be deterred from setting its 
foot. 

As the doctrine of Massive dsgetaliation evolved irto 
the middle nineteen-fifties, complete reliance upon it was 
no longer attempted because of the tussian strategic nuclear 
delivery capability and Massive netaliation's apnarent failure 
to constitute the complete solution to international crises. 

From the outset, the credibility of tne deterrent was 
marginal. Undoubtedly, the United States had the means and 
tne ability to obliterate iussia. However, the doubt pivoted 
on tne question as to whether the United States would actually 
launch a retaliatory strike in response to lesser aggression. 
The consensus was that the United States would not, and this 
was borne out during the Suez Crisis, the Indochinese war, 
the Huresrian Revolution, and the Quemoy and Matsu (The For- 
mosa Straits) Crisis. The deterrent was available but its 
credibility, with reference to the psychological factors, was 
very seriously immaired. 

The actual period during whicn Massive csetaliation was 
the sole defense strategy of tne United States was quite short. 
nistorically it dates from late 1953, until early 1955. 


Though the former date may be vushed back as far as Dulles’ 
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5 
statement in Life Magazine in May, 1952, Dulles was not yet 
the Secretary of State. Furthermore, it was apparent before 
1955, that the credibility of the deterrent was not sufficient 
to stop all levels of crisis and agpression. This was due to 
the fact that the United States had not set a finite limit on 
the level of provocation necessary to trigszer retaliation, nor 
could it have been conceiveable to do so except in any given 
circumstance and that would have been after the fact. 

For the deterrent to be credibdie, it is necessary that 
the enemy know beforehand what level of argression will pro- 
voke retaliation. If he is left completely ir doubt, or if he 
has even restricted freedom of action, the deterrent becomes 
unstable and invites oreventive or pre-emptive attack. 

The Great Debate of the middle and late fifties was a 
soul-searching on the vart of full and part-time strategists 
to formulate a credible deterrent strategy. Obviously, ‘assive 
Retaliation as the solution had failed. However, the trend 
which was becoming more general, favored a Palanced military 
establishment. This was opvosed, vigorously and vehemently, 
by the advocates of counterforce--the successor to Massive 
retaliation. George Lowe characterizes the two opposing campos 
in terms of being either Traditionalists or Utopians: 

& Utoplar in the realm of strategic tneory is anyone 
whe makes little or no distinetion between the traditional 
uses of force and the new dimersions of nuclear violence. 
A Traditionalist, in the field of strategic thinking, is 


anyone who, although granting the need for an effective 
military establishment, is convi:.ced of the absolute 
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6 
necessity for using no more force tynan necessary to imple- 
ment foreign policy decisions made by the constituted 
authorities. 

The prononents of a pure nuclear strategic theory, the 
Utopians, advocated more of the same. They insisted that tne 
Ynited States maintain itself in an unassailable position in 
the arms race by bDuilding the most formidable retaliatory force 
imaginable. Theirs was a strategy of “winning the war,” and 
they were not averse to advocating a pre-emotive strike. On 
the other hand, the Traditionalists believed that miniman 
deterrence (or a finite deterrent) was necessary only to counter 
mutual deterrence, thereby stabilizing the stalemate. They 
further believed that balanced forces backing up this deterrent 
were essential to orovide graduated, or selective, response 
to either crises or aggressions. They believed that the 
function of Massive Hetaliation was only to courter opposing 
nuclear strength. 

Utopian arguments notwithstanding, the general trend 
away from strict reliance on the deterrent of Massive Retalia- 
tion continued. The stalemate of mutual deterrence from 1955 
on rendered the policy of Massive Retaliation suicidal. The 
popular analogy of two men holding cocked guns at each other's 


heads is apropos. A solution would have to be fourd to this 





Sceorge E. Lowe, The Age of Deterrence (Boston: cittle, 
Brown and Company, 1964), no. 1-2. 
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” 
intolerable situation. That solution would be to insert in 
front of Massive Retaliation a number of lesser res; ornses. 
Ratrer than Massive retaliation being the only recourse, it 
would now be relegated to that of the last, and ultimate, 
response available in the strategic arsenal. 

The Democratic victory of 1969 ushered in another 
national security policy. Variously called the "Kennedy 
Shift," it 1s now known as the strategy of the Flexible se- 
sponse. This “new” strategy in reality differed only in de- 
tail and termirology from tne last policies of the previous 
administration. Flexible Response guaranteed that force 
would be met with equal or superior force regardless of the 
type or degree of aggression committed. In this respect, 
though it made limited or conventional war core likely, it 
made nuclear war rore unlikely at the outset. Because of the 
United States commitment to engage in and successfully con- 
clude any aggression, by definition it was an escalation 
Strategy. 

in the strategy of Flexible Response, nuclear bombard- 
ment was retained as the ultimate recourse. Though tne name 
nad changed, massive retaliation remained as a strategic de- 
terrent. its role as a doctrine had changed. satner than 
attemmting to deter all aggressions by retaining the choice 
to retaliate at places and at times of our own cnoosing with 


nuclear bombardment, it had now been relersated to one niche 
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in the forms of res-onse available to the strategist. how 
strength would be countered with geradiated and ap»oropriate 
comparable strength. It is interesting to note, nowever, 
that President Kennedy in exvlanation of the doctrine of 
Flexible Kespvonse stated that the United states res-¢rved the 
right to ressond with nuclear capability to a sub-nuclear 
provocation.? In this respect ne was maintaining the credi- 
bility of the deterrent while continuing to provide a more 
balanced defense establishment. The psychological problem 
involved was that of maintaining the credibility of the de- 
terrent in the Russian mind while at the same time implicitly 
acknowledging that tne United States would not rely solely 
On massive nuclear retaliatory power. 

This thesis will trace the doctrine of Massive He- 
teliation, and it will not restrict itself to the critical 
period of 1953-1955. It will outline, in Chapter II, the 
nistory of contemporary strategic bombardment, discuss the 
critical years during which Massive xetaliation was the work 
horse of national defense strategy, and outline some of the 
arzuments and criticisms then prevalent, both within the 
United States and abroad. This will be followed by a dis- 


cussion of the evolution of United States strategy curing the 


7The Similarity between Kennedy's words and those of 
Dulles are striking with respvect to this issue. They are 
considered in more detail in Chapter IV. 
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9 
late fifties, when Massive Retaliation lost its credibility 
to deter lesser aggressions. This was the critical period 
of transition between the all-or-notning solution and the 
eventual development of graduated deterrence--or as it is 
now known--the Flexible Hesponse. 

It was the Kennedy election of 1960 that epitomized 
the snift away from the strict reliance upon Massive Hetalia- 
tion, though the roots of its successor strategy may be found 
as much as five years earlier. The initial concept had giver 
way to more flexible and less vrecipitous policies. However, 
during the five or so years preceding the election of 1960, 
national security policy had broadened in scope and definition. 
in the late nineteen-fifties the United States had developed 
a naticnal defense stratery that did not rely completely 
upon Massive Retaliation, but had considerably more flexi- 
bility in its resconsiveress than critics attributed to it. 
Critics of the doctrine of Massive detaliation severely 
criticized its advocates on two courts prior to 1960. In 
the first place, and the most popular argument, they accused 
the Utopians of risking all-out war, and failing tnat tne 
surrender of the Free World to Communism in piecemeal fasnion. 
In the second place they accused the adrinistratior of not 
having either a credible deterrent or a sufficient one. This 
latter accusation centered around the “bomber gap” and then 


the “missile gav." That the administration repeatedly refuted 
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10 
both these accusations did very little to still partisan 
accusations that increasingly took on political overtones 
as the 1960 election drew near. 

In retrospvect it can be said that both these accusations 
were erroneous, nowever they did serve their political purposes, 
National defense stratezsy subsequent to 1961 was a contiruation, 
albeit a strengthened continuation, of the strategy of the 
nepublican administration that vreceded it. 

Needless to say the role of strategic nuclear forces 
in the formulation of national security policy was, and con- 
tinues to be, one of the most partisan subjects of devate in 
American foreign policy. Ir this respect tne critics ran the 
gamit from unqualified justification of the strategies to 
vilification of the strategists and doomsday pronvhesies of 


the eventualities of their strategies. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF STRATEGIC 30MBaAkDMERT 


The introduction of the aircraft into the theatre of 
battle durin- the First world tar heralded a revolution in 
warfare tantamount to that brougnt by the submarine. Though 
its war-time applications had been largely tactical in nature -- 
fighter sorties, reconnaissance, some close ground suposort, 
plus a few abortive, inconclusive raids on major cities well 
behind the lines, for instance London in 1917 -- it presaved 
the revolution that would transform land combat into the three 
dimensional conflict that is now familiar and accepted. Dur- 
ing the inter-war period the advocetes of the new form of war- 
fare fought mightily, and in many respects vainly, to gain 
acceptance for it. However, just as military strategists 
thirty years later, they were olagued with a less than optimum 
vehicle, budgetary restrictions, and the entrenched forces of 
reaction. 

The controversy over the use of this new weapon begun 
between the two World Wars continued through World war II, 
and its influence determired, to a great extent, the reorgani- 
zation of the United States defense establishzent in the late 
nineteen-forties. Further, the increasing dominance ot air 
power in the determination of strategy led to a major contro- 


versy between the United States military services. The 
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12 
proponents of a pure alr power strategy wanted totally to rely 
on strategic air power, while the other services were convinced 
that balanced forces were essential to maintain United States 


security and defend its commitments. 


The Writings of Guilio Douhet 

The first formal recognition of air power as a weapon 
with strategic apyvlications is credited to Brigadier General 
Guilio Douhet, an Italian Flying Officer, who set forth his 
thesis in The Command of the Air, woublished in 1921. Though 
some officers in the services of each of the combatants of the 
first World War were aware of the new dimension in werfare with 
its nearly unlimited potential, Douhet was the first to pro- 
ohesy the long-rance strategic imolications of the airvilane. 

In his treatise he defined the selection of tne proper 
aerial strategy as inciuding selection of objectives, the 
grouving of zones, and the determination of target oriorities.- 
The onrase selection of objectives had reference to those 


tarrets thet would inflict the most Serious stratecic damage 


upon an enemy. Douhet was preoccupied with strategic rather 





lRernard Brodie, Strategy in the Missile Age (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1959), | Chapters 2-3. “This cone 
tains excellent discussion of the early groovings for an aerial 
stretersy, and Brodie - ales Chanter 3 entirely to strategy 
as developed by Douhet. See also Guilio Douhet, Command of 
the Air, trans. Dino Ferrari (New Yorks Commarea McCann, 1Y42)>5 
aoe Louis A. Sigaud, Douet and Aerial Warfare (New Yorks Putnan, 
1941). 
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13 
than tactical anplications for aircraft. He had been convinced 
that the aerial dogfights of the first World kar were a waste- 
ful application of the sirplane. His preferred targets in- 
Cluded primarily factories and cities utilizing exslosives on 
the former and gas and exnlosives on the latter. 

The expression the grouping of zones was an early at- 
tempt to define the expected area that a unit of aircraft 
could destroy by saturation bombing. This was certainly fore- 
Sighted, but premature, considering the vastly reduced loads 
that early aircraft could carry coupled with the range re- 
Strictions invoived. However, Douhet formulated the conception 
that aircraft vcroverly gmuped and carrying the proper weapons 
could lay waste to large areas of an aggressor's industrial 
end urban complexes. The weakness of Douhet's reasoning lay 
in the inability of aircrsft contemnorary to his time to carry 
enough weasons to be effective. Further, tney hsd severe range 
lizitations which had been the result of a preoceuration with 
the develonment of only fischter sircraft. 

Though the mass bombings of the second half of World 
war iI in large vart vindicated Douhet, preoccupations witn 
tactical aircraft had also hampered United States efforts, 
especially in the development of an aircraft with lony-range 
stratercic canabilities. 

The determination of the priorities of targets showed 


Douhet as a true foreminner of strateric thinking. His 
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14 
essential concern was with the forces that could onv,ose the 
strateric force. In this case it was the ee factories, 
refineries, and ground suvvort facilities. Douhet virtually 
ignored any consideration of supnvort to ground operstions of 
conventional armies. In this resvect he had been disillusioned 
by the stalemated trench warfare of the first world war, and 
could not foresee the implications of a truly mobile land 
force sucn as the German Panzer concept or the Allied armored 
divisions of the next war working in close coordination with 
aircraft to extend its range. 

Douhet, then, foresaw the role of air power not aS a 
contributory asoect of warfare but as the way to win the war. 
All other forms ard avnolications of military force were sub- 
servient to, and at best contributory to, the role of alr power. 

The three conceots of objectives, weanons annlications 
on the target, and vriorities are common to all forms of war- 
fare. ‘lowever, the impvort is that Douhet had recognized the 
penetrative and potentially destructive nature of airborne 
weanons. Needless to say, his efforts were not wasted on a 
small but dedicated group within the embryonic United States 
Army Air Corps, and the role of this new dimension in warfare 


gave rise to heated controversy between World Wars I and il. 


Air Power in tne Second World War 


During the second World War the British and the Germans, 
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se 
tentatively and then with increasing intensity, bonbed each 
others’ homelands mostly at night. This was tlie extension of 
conflict in another dimension in that it had no direct effect 
on the front line battles. fhe direct effect was that it now 
ensured that the war could be defined as total. Not only 
were the combatant troops engarced, so was the ponoulation under 
direct attack. 
American entry into the field of strategic boinbing in 
Buronve began in 1943, and reached significant nrovwortions in 
1944, utilizing daylig*t raids for grecster accuracy and treet 
discrimination. The develooment of the B-17 as 4 weapons 
system suitable to tnis task took anproximately eight years, 
and even then it wes not profitably effective without long- 
range fighter wvrotection. As was earlier referred to, the 
Army had concentrated on tactical aircraft to the detriment 
of the development of an effective long-range aircraft. The 
B-17 enjoyed a dubious reoutation until it had been proverly 
armed and given tne necessary range and load-carrying capa- 
vility to be nearly sei t-sustaining. 
It was no secret among airmen that the Army was re- 
luctant to undertake a vrogram of long-ranged aircraft 
develooment, fearing that it might lead the Air vVorps 


away from wheat the Army regarded as the parsgount job of 
air vower: direct support of ground troops. 





“alexander P. De Seversky, Victory Through Air Power 
(Garden City: Garden City Publishing Company, Inc., 1943), 
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In the Pacific Theatre the B-29 Superfortress was in- 
troduced, flying raids uvon Javan from China in 1943, (an- 
other example of range restrictions), and then from the Pacific 
island bases of Guam, Tinian, and Saipan in 1944. Their 
objective was to deliver either large weapons or a large bomb 
load at extreme ranges, which had the corollary effect of en- 
couraging exolosives and bombdevelopment, and longer range 
self-protected vehicles. By the same token, carrier air strives 
were in many instances strategic by definition in the sense 
that the carrier task force only moved the vehicle closer to 
the target prior to launch. 

Even during the War, however, the controversy over the 
role of the air forces continued. In 1943, De Seversky could 
say thats “The most significant single fact about the wer in 
progress is the emergerce of aviation as the paramount and 
decisive factor in warmaking ."3 But this statement was sub- 
jected to serious doubt by themen responsible for the successful 
prosecution of the war effort. The significant controversy 


during the war corcerned target selection. It was on t.116 





pe 245. Two other books which are useful in understanding the 
considerations of the arnplication of air power in torid war II 
sre: Frank W. Craven and James L. Cate, The Army Air Foroes in 
World War II (Chicagos University of Chicago Press, 1948); and 
Steven W. Sears, Air War Against Hitler's Germany (New Yorks 
American Heritage Publishing Company, Inc., 164). 

De Seversky, Op. cite,, De 3 
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anf 
subject thet ourists like De Seversky and Mitchell came into 
direct conflict with men who had the actual resnonsibility for 
mounting the total war eifort. 
Combat generals and the civilian war leaders initially 
comnitted the bomber force to tarret systems more directly in 


4 


sunoort of tectical onerations. These were, for instance, 


marshalling yards, other transvoortation systems, und assembdly 
olants. The prononents of the more vure strategic concepts 
argued for the targeting of basic industrial and resources 
refinement plants. In this latter category are chémicuis, 
Oil refineries, and the most well knowm -~-- the German ball 
bvearing factories. 

Strategic bombing during World War II culminated in the 
two atonic bomb drovs on Janan. This symbolically, and in 
reality, freed strategic bombing adherents from tacticians 
completely. The United States had reached the voint where 


strateric target systems were an entity. It nad become ea 


4indirect tactical Support includes targets to the rear 
of the combat zone such as bridges, airfields, marshalling 
yards, eto. These targets are suitable for medium or high 
level bombing. Tactical close air support, on the other nand, 
is airborne firepower in direct suoport of front line troons. 
Targets such as tank or troop concent:ations and suvnport of 
troop advances are best nandled by the fighter-bos.ber or light 
and medium bomber types at shorter ranges and directly con- 
trolled by forward observers with the troops. 

Welt W. Rostow, The United States in the world Arena 
(New York: Hernper and Row, 1960), p- 64. Sostow oresents a 
complementary discussion of the development of Army Air Corps 
Strategic bombing in World War II, to that referred to earlier. 
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18 
separate planning and implementin: capability. “Stratezically, 
the term air power applies to that force of aircraft and 


missiles which is onerated more or less indsosendently of other 


a 6 


forces. 


The Second World War revresented a revolution in war- 
fare on two counts; the development and mass avoslication of 
aircraft and the atomic bomb. However, a victorious sive in 
war had traditionally tended to lanse into the state of con- 
nlacent self-satisfaction of being invulnerable. It is un- 
Questionable thet the United States was the preponderant world 
power, but the lessons of air power were available to all. 

One of De Seversky'’s premonitions accurately reflected this: 


1. The rapid exovansion of the range and striking power 
of military aviation makes it certain that the United 
States will be exposed to destruction from the air, within 
a predictable period, as are the British Isles today. 

2. Those who deny the practical possibility of a direct 
aerial att.ck on America are lulling the American people 
into an utterly false sense of safety which may orove as 
disastrous to us as the Maginot Line mentally oroved to 
France. 

3. To meet this threat to the existence and inde- 
pendence of our country we must begin immedistely to pre- 
pare for the specific kind of war contitioned by the ad- 
vent ofa@ilr power. That can meszn only an interhemisoheric 
wear Jlrect across oceans, with air vower fightins not over 
this or that locality, out by longitude and latitude any- 
where in the uninterrusted “air ocean.” Such prevaredness 
calls not merely for more aviation but for new military 
organization and new strategic conceptions. 





CBrodie, op. Gite, De 2%. 
De Seversky, Op. cite, p. 6. 
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Strategic Nuclear Bombardment 

The atomic bomb had tremendous imoact on military 
strategy, but the United States had to resort to discrete 
tarzetine ard needed many delivery vehicles. These aircraft 
were still suscenti-le of being opposed by conventional air 
defense metnods. The German V-1 and V-2 missiles were acknosi- 
edged as a threat but their long-range implications were vague. 
For the forseeable future the United States would rely uvon 
an atomic bomb delivered by conventional means as its strategic 
mainstay. 

The United States Strategic Bombing Survey made the 
comclusions thst: (1) strategic bombing brought tn German 
War economy to the point of collapse, (2) that this result 
came very late in the war, too late to develoo full votential 
with regard to effects on ground and naval forces, and (3) with 
better understanding, escecially target selection, results 
would nave cone sooner.® 

The United States emerged from the war, then, with a 
fairly intact shilosovxny of strategic bombing with tre army 
Air Corps as its custodian for the followirg reasons: (1) 
the size of the weanon required a large vehicle for delivery 
at strategic ranges, (2) the Army Air Corns had developed 


these vehicles, the tactics, and the delivery system, (3) 


SBrodie, Ope cite, Chanter 4, 
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29 
intricate safety »orecautions of stowase an! hendlins made them 
the logical possessor, and (4) they nad had the initial sossession 
of ite? 

After roughly two years of déesultory and obscure de- 
velonment of strategic canability hamered by demobilization 
and drastically reduced defense budgets, the cortemoorary 
controversy over national security policy blossomed forth dur- 
inz 1948-1949. Proponents of the B-36, the ultimate in recip- 
rocating long-range aircraft collided head on with Navy interests 
which advocated an attack carrier construction orogram ina 
tine of reduced budgets. This brought to a head the necessity 
for the selection of the defense stratezy that the United 
States would settle on. The administration nad decided that 
it would not afford wnat it considered duplicative strategies 
within the Army and the Navy, and then the Air Force. 

The provonents of air rower and a seoarete air Force, 
which was established as an autonomous service in 1947, main- 
tained that the bomber and co’ sequently the Air Force, was 
going to become tre United States’ uncenallenged orotector. 
However, the Navy and tne Army thought that this conéept of 
reliance on one form of offense and/or defense should be 
challenged, and could be challenged quite successfully. MTnis 


dichotomy of viewpoints contained tne basic argument for the 
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2a 
selection of a national Strategy and consequently the size 
and mix of forces to implement it. Tne basic argument remains 
to this day, and although its effects have been somewhat 
alleviated by increased defense exnenditures, tinere is a 
hard core of supnorters on each side who contirue to resist any 
dilution of tveir strategy by tne presence of what they con- 
Sider to be other over-lapnping or duplicative strategies. 

The National “ilitary Establisnment, brought into 
being by the National Security Act of 1947, was exneriencing 
srowing ».ains which centered on the inter-service rivalry. 

An indication of the bitterness involved is Susgested by 

James Forrestal, the first vecretary of Defense. “Radford 
particularly aroused Symington's and Norstad’s ire by asking 
what foundation there was for the Air Forces to believe that 
there was a place in the war of the future for a@ strategic 
force."19 Radford anparently based this glib remark on the 

Air Corps' wartime difficulties in Europe, their belated 
develonment of long-range fighters, and the virtual destruc- 
tion of Janan without materially effecting the serious fighting 
which was still in »orocess in the Pacific Theatre. 

Forrestal attempted to remain objective trrough this 
period cf unification, definition of missions, and selection 


of strategies. He firmly sunoorted the administration and was 





1Qwalter Millis (ed.), The Forrestal Diaries (New York: 
Viktne, 1991), p. 225. 
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convinced of the necessity for civilian su»rremacy within the 
national security machinery. As early as 1945, while still 
Secretary of the Navy, he had said: 

Both the Army nd Navy are aware that they are not 
makers of policy but they have a resvonsibility to de- 
fine to the makers of policy what they believe are tne 
military necessities of the United States both for its 
own defense and for the inplementation, of its responsi- 
bility for maintenance of world yveace,. 

Forrestal's great contribution was to mold tne United 
States’ vnost-war defense establishment into a viable, effective 
organization at a tive when such subjects were eminently un- 
nopular with the general nublic. His tragedy is that he did 
not survive to see tne organization put to its first test in 
Korea. te was preoccupied with the organization of the De- 
partment, feeling that if the voroner one was established and 
made effective, a successful national defense policy would 
emerge as a logical consequence. To this end he not only held 
firm convictions on what that strategy should be, he worked 
for the emergence of that strategy by laboring to define the 
missions of the services within tne Department. 

Molding a Defense {stablishment durin, the period 1945- 
1949, as was mentioned earlier, was hampered by budgetary 
limitations. Forrestal realized thiss 

AS long as we oan out produce the world, can control 
the sea and can strike inland with the atomic bomb, we 


can assume certain risks otherwise unaccentable in an 
effort to restore world trade, to restore tive balance 
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of power-military power-and to eliminate some of the 
conditions which breed war.1¢ 


But in implementing this strategy he was suscentible 
to Navy arguments which advocated balanced forces and which 
seriously doubted the success of the long-range aircraft to 
bring an enemy to his knees. “The most urgent strategic and 
tactical croblem to be solved by the Air Force is the question 
of usefulness and capabilities of the long-rancse bomber against 
jet fighter and radar defense."13 And on the subject of 
balanced forces he quoted General Marshall, then the Secretary 
of State, as saying "that the trouble was that we are vlaying 
with fire while we have nothing to put it out."14 

The service rivalry was particularly painful in view 
of the fact that the Air Force received the lion's share of 
the budget throughout the period. If strategic canability 
was the key to increased appropriations, the otner two services 
wanted their shares. The Key West Agreement in March, 1948, 
would have honvefully mediated these differences, but it was 
unsuccessful. As 2 consequence of that confererce, Forrestal 
nad exolicitly laid out the missions of the services with an 
eye towards balanced forces, 


6. Function of strategic bombing is the Air Force's. 


12ibam., vo. 3590. 14tpid., 0. 373. 
13Tbid., vo. 355. 
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?. The Navy is to have the Air necessary for its 

mission, but its mission does not include the creation 
of a strategic Air Force. 

However, the Air Force objected to the Key west i.vree- 
ment because it set a limit of 70 YVroups on its bomber force, 
and the Navy opvosed it because it was relegated to a purely 
Ssunporting role. 

As a result of the inconclusiveness of the conference 
at Key West, Forrestal and the Joint Chiefs met again, this 
ti-e at Newport during late August, 1948. In substance the 
conferees agreed on three points. First, the Chief, Armed 
Forces Snecial Weavons Project would report to the Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force. This, in essence, gave full control 
of atomic weanons to the Air Force. Secondly, the orimary 
mission of the Air Force was reiterated, It was that of 
atomic bombing. The Air Force, furtner, had authority to 
utilize any strateric bombing capabilities tnat the Navy might 
develon. Third, in order to vronerly evaluate weaoons systems 
in oneration and those in resesrchn anu development, a eanons 
Systems Evaluation Group was established to assist in the 
selection of weapons systems by vroviding comparative data on 
their cost, effectiveness, and potentialities.16 

Even though these were strong unequivocal st«tements, 


Forrestal was attemoting to define the missions of the services, 





15Ipid., p» 391 16qbid., p. 476. 
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and especially that of the newly formed Air force. This must 


not be confused with nis desire to h-eve balanced forces avail- 


able to implement United States stratesy. On this subject 
he told the President that: 


With referenie to the budget (Fiscal Year 1949), I 
said on the 14.4 billion ceiling limitation we would 
probably have the canability only of reprisal against 
any possible enemy, in the form of air warfare, using 
England 2S a base. 1 


Previously he had written that reduced expenditures 
within the Defense Establishment pwrevented the development 
of balanced forces and posed a calculated risk. 

At tne oresent time we are keeping our milita y ex- 
yenditures below the levels which our military leaders 
must in good conscience estimate as the minimum which 
would in themselves ensure national secirit:’. By so 
doing we are able to increase our expenditures to assist 
Ruropean recovery. In other words we are taking @ cal- 
Culated risk in order to follow @ course which offers a 
prospect of eventually achieving national security and 
also long-term world stability.i8 

Further, considering the Fiscal Year 1949 budget in 
his disry, Forrestal wrote in late Octover, 1948, after his 
conversation with the President quoted above thet: 


I do not believe that air voower alone can win a war 


any more than an Army or naval power can vin @ war, and I do 


not believe in the theory tnt an atomic offensive will 
extinguish in a week the will to fight. I believe air 
ynower will have to be applied massively in order to 
resily destroy the industrial conplex of any nation and, 
in terms of present capabilities, that means air power 
within fifteen hurdred miles of the tarrets -- that means 
an Army has to be transnorted to the areas where tne air- 





1?Tbid., vo. 498 181bid., pe 350 
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fields exist -- that means, in turn, there nas to be 
security of the sea lanes provided by the naval forces to 
get the Army there. Then, and only then, can the tremen- 
dous strikine nower of air be ap-lied in @ decisive -- and 
I reveat decisive -- manner.!9 

The Key West and Newport Agreements were attemots to 
comoromise the differences between the services, but they 
were unsuccessful. At best they only delaved the controversy 
over the vroner selection and mix of weanvons systems to im:le- 
ment national strategy. The formulation of the Fiscal 1949 
defense budget, with the sudsequent anpprooriations hearing, 
reonened the controversy. Navy dissatisfaction concer ing 
the direction of United States strategy culminated in the 
"Revolt of the Admirals,” whicn was triggered by cancellation 
of the aircraft carrier UNIT:D OTAT#S and the corresponding 
increased procurement of B-36's,.290 

Navy planners remained convinced that national security 
would not best be gained by recourse to a single weuoons 
System and esnoccially such a sirgle ourncose weapon as the 
Strategic bomber with its inherent vulnerabilities. Tne 
carrier, they reasoned, possessed the advarteges of nobility 
coupled with a striking vower equal to tiie nlanned Air Force 
Strategic striking force. 


However, the school of strategic thinking whicn was to 





l9Ibid., p. 514 
<OHenry A. Kissinger, Nuclear Wweavons and Foreign 
Policy (Garden City: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1953), p”. 26-27. 
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27 
advocate and support a single »urpose strategic force for 
United States defense was gaining in strength and popularity. 
Continued travel along this road would lead to reliance upon a 
strategy of deterrence. The definition of the political 
objectives of such a strategy, however, was not to be ex- 
pounded exnlicitly until after the apparent failure of the 
Korean War. 

The beginnings of the debate concerning the American 
Strategic dilemma centered, in 1949, on the decision whether 
to resort to strategic, that is atomic, retaliation or whether 
to maintain a mixed capability. 1949 was another austere year 
both in budgets and in force levels. The political situation 
was clouded and aggrevated by Chiang Kai-check's defeat and 
retareat to Taiwan, with the attendant emergence of the Cninese 
People's Hepublic on the mainaland. This blow to American 
prestige and policy, coupled with the Hast European Communist 
consolidation certainly highlighted a need for & reappraisal 
of American foreign policy. Furthermore, the Greek-Turkish 
Aid program of 1947, and the formation of the Nort: Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in 1949, highlighted the fact that mili- 
tarily and politically the United States was becoming increas- 
ingly committed abroad. The problem was whether the United 
States would be capable of backing up its commitments with 
military force where it could conceivably be required and in 


the arount desired to achieve the objectives, or even defense, 
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of those commitments. 

During this same yesr, in Sentember, 1949, President 
Truman announced that the Soviet Union hud exnolcded an atomic 
device. This event, three years early according to tne sci- 
entists' »oredictions, only heightened the arguments while, at 
the same time, the event introduced a note of hysteria into 
the debate. Up until this time the United States atomic mono- 
poly had seemed te assure that the Soviet Union would not act 
ageressively in direct confrontation with the United VUtates 
interests. how the Soviet Union t:ad an atomic bomb and an 
existing delivery system comograble to that of tne Jnited 
States.*1 For the first time in American history since the 
War of 1812, policy plarners had to take into account the 
vulrerability of the territorial United States.“© This fact 
was bound to have ea profound psychological imoact on tne 
American citizen. The Strategic Air Command (SAC) was not 
only the guardian of the free world, it was now the guardian 


of the veritable existence of the United States,<3 





Clitarry S. Truman, Memoirs of Harry S. Truman: Years 

of Trial and Hope (Garden City: “Doubleday, 1956), i. 7. Bb. GO7s 

Robert 5. Osgood, Limited war: The Challenge to 

American Stratery (Chicago: The “University of Chicago press, 
23The following table of achievements is presented at 

this ooint in order to srovide historical persyective. it 

is partially drawn from: John Luckacs, A History of the 

Cold War (Garden City: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1962) 
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The North Korean aggression of June 25, 195%, which 
trig-ered United States entry 1i:to tne Koréan war can be 
viewed from the pnoint of view of a logical extension of the 
Truman Doctrine of 1947, and as being a contradiction of the 
outcome of the controversy of 1949. On the o e hand tre 
United States intervened because of its compitment to Soath 
Korean indenvendence, the strategic proximity of Japan to 
Korea, and the implicit surnort of @ policy of containment. 
On the other hand, United States conventioral military forces 
had steadily declined in strength and readiness since 1945, 
due to budget austerity and a growing reliance on strategic 
bombardment forces. 

Regardless of the academic arguments of intervention, 
the United States committed nerself to a linited war and her 
preparation, not to sneak of her ‘sycholoszical adjustment to 
intervention, was debatable. 

During 1950-1951, the ad -inistration stepped-up atomic 
oroduction and in 1952, the Hydrogen, or Thermonuclear, de- 
vice was successfully tested. Other than these two develon- 


ments, strategic bombing mnoved into the background for the 





Weapon U.S. YeoeSee Britain France 
Atomic Bomb 1945 1949 1952 1960 

H - Bomb 1952 1953 1957 

Satellite 1958 1 O87 

IRBM 1956 1956 


ICBM 1960 1969 
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30 
first two years cf tne Korean War. tiowever, there is one 
footnote and that is thet the Air Force, at tris voint in 
tine, and not of its own volition, became committed to the 
policy of airor ft priority that was not to be modified or 
solved until medium and long range missiles became operational 
and the services were sunported by larger conventional warfare 
budgets. During the Korean War the first-line bombers, in this 
case the B-36 and later the B-47, were to be reserved for 
Strategic missions, and the obsolescent or replaced bomber, 
the B-29, was therefore available for tactical conventional use. 

Much as in World War II, the Air Force was caught in 
the dilemma of forces versus doctrine. The Air Force had won 
the strategic bombardment argument; however it did not have 
the forces necessary to retain that capability indenendently 
of its tsctical commitment. In the case of the Korean War 
the tactical commitment was sacrificed in favor of retention of 


a full strategic capability.<4 





Zuas early as 1959, though, it was debatable exactly 
how much a B-36 tyoe of aircraft would have contributed to 
the prosecution of the war. This was the first cle r-cut case 
that the evolution of Air Force strategic vehicles was pro- 
ceeding to tne develonoment of a truly si gle purvose weapon, 
epitomized by the ICBM. In 1965, the same logic may be ap>lied 
to the use of the B-52 in Vietnan. 
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CHAPTEH III 
MASSIVE HETALIATION 1953-1960 


The controversial Strategic defense nolicy that be- 
came known as the doctrine of Massive Retaliation was sét 
forth by the Renublican administration during 1952-1953,! 
However, the new President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, was never 
as voluble a snokesman of policy as was his Secretary of Steste, 
John Foster Dulles. The Hisenhower method of executive con- 
trol was by a steff anrroach, in some ways similar to the 
yrocess of determining solutions to command problems in the 
Army. Therefore, Dulles as the Secretary of State, had almost 
sole responsibility for the deternination of recommendations 
concerning foreign volicy and for their dissemination. 

It was Dulles who formulated the doctrine of Massive 
Retaliation and who concluded the series of treaties which 
implemented tne policy of containsent. Massive Hxetaliation 
in his estimation was to be the organ of punishment wielded 
against the Communists for any infractions on their part of 


the containment agreementS. Massive Retaliation was to be, 





lLowe, op. cit., p.9. A shorthand statement of the 
theoretical modifications of Utopian strategic concerts in- 
cludes: strategic bombing (1945-1949), air-atonic »ower 
(1949-1952), new look (1953), massive retaliation (1954 
1957), limited nuclear war (1954-1961), counterforce (1958- 
1963), controlled thermonuclear war (1962), and controlled 
nesce (1963). 
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initially, the sole organ of puniShnent. However, the doctrine 
was never utilized onverationally though the policy of con- 
tainment was given repeated serious tests. 

The doctrine in this pure form was abandoned as early 
as 1954, though United States defense policy was not officially 
altered until 1955. At that time the need for more balanced 
forces within the Defense Department became a requirement for 
the effective prosecution of United States policy. The De- 
fense Denrartmnent thet Forrestal had moulded, fortunately, was 
c2vable of rroducing and organizing these forces. Had the 
Supporters of complete reliance ucon air power had their way, 
the ‘Jnited States would have be~n unable to develon balanced 
armed forces without a major reorzanization of the Defense 
Department. 

By the end of the decade of the fifties, the United 
States had developed those balanced forces ard the national 
defense ovolicy that could utilize them effectively. Massive 
Retaliation was still present, as it is today, but its role 
was relegated to being th t of the ultimate recourse. It was 
now, rather than being the sole instrument of response, one 


form of tre available resnonses. 


John Foster Dulles and the Nuclear Moropoly 


John Foster Dulles, as nis fanily before nim, served 
the United States throigh a long and distinguished govern- 


ment carerr. Thourh a vepublican, he nad served the State 
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Devartment well during the two years which preceded the 
Eisenhower victory of 1952. He had been the primary instru- 
ment in concluding the Japanese Peace Treaty and the first of 
@ series of Pacific security treaties. 

In his capacity as Consultant to the Secretary he also 
made foreign policy statements which were sonewhst outside the 
Sphere of his responsibility and which were wt variance with 
the administration's volicies. In tnese ne was preoccupied 
with the oroblem of containment of Communist power, and with 
the means to defeat it should that become necessary. As early 
as late 1949, he had begun advocating the policy that would 
become known as the doctrine of Massive Retaliation. 

He first advocated the policy in December, 1949, in an 
address in New York in which he discussed United States poli- 
cies t» counter the Cormunist threat and the direction that he 
believed these nolicies should take itn order to successfully 
orosecute the Cold War. “When it comes to strategic silitary 
Sstrotesy, the free world seems momentarily, in a mood of some 
confusion and without any agreed deterrent."¢ 


He then went on to discuss the volicy of encirclement 





“an address made before the American AsSocietion for tne 
United Nations at New York, New York, on December 29, 194y, 
quoted in: Jon Foster Dulles, “Where Are We? A Five-Year 
Record of America's Response to the Challenge of Communisn,” 
Department of State Bulletin, XAIV-602 (January 15, 1959), 
D. ° 
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by stating thats 


Enough economic and political vigor, enough military 
strength, and enough will to resist go that these areas 
cannot be cheaply conquered by subversive methods, by 
trumped up "civil wars," or even by satellite attacks. 

That leaves to be dealt with the possibility of full 
scale attack by the Soviet Union itself. AS against that 
there is only one effective defense, for us and for others. 
That is the capacity to counterattack. That is the ulti- 
mate deterrent. 

When I was in the Senate working for the ratification 
of the North Atlantic Pact, I took the position that it 
did not commit the United States to the land defense of 
any particular area; it did comrzlt us to action, but 
action of our own choosing rather toan action that an 
aggressor could dictate to us. 


Dulles also considered the limited war in Korea as 
being such an exanvcole. In Korea the United States had to fight 
@a limited wap in a limited geographic area, at the time, and 
with the methods chosen by the communists. Korea was utilized 
as an eXample of the futility of trying to counter each 
Communist aggression. It handed sver the initiative to the 
Communists in each instance. Dulles would retain that in- 
itiative by selective response; selective in time, place, 
and method. 

With more than 20 nations strung along the 20,900 

miles of Iron Curtain, it is not possible to build up 
static defense forces which could make each nation in- 
pregnable to such a major and unpredictable sssault as 
Russia could launch. To attemot this would be to heve 
strength nowhere and bankruptcy everywhere. 

Against such military power as the Soviet Union can 


marshall, collective security devends uvon capacity to 
counterattack against the agsressor; and I pointed to 
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our strategic air force and our stock of weapons as con- 
Stituting an arsenal of retaliation. 


The month ynreviously he had sSvoken clearly of the threat 
of nussian imoerialist ageression, and outlined what he con- 
Sidered to be the best method for the containment and neutrali- 
zation of the Communist threat. 


How do we stop that? The old fashioned way would be 
to try to build enough military strangth in each country 
to check on the svot, any armed attack which the aussians 
might launch. 

Let the free nations combine to create a striking 
force of great nower and then rely more upon the deterrent 
of that punishing power, and less and less upnon a series 
of many local area defenses. 

It must, of course, also be made clear that that 
punishing power will never itself be an offensive threat 
or strike except in retaliation for open, unprovoked 
aggression.) 


The presidential election of 1952, boded ill for the 
incumbent party. As the Renublican party's foreigh policy 
Spokesman, Dulles continued to advocate and harden the policy, 
which in another year would become known and the doctrine of 
Massive Hetaliation. In May, 1952, in a national magazine, he 
published an article that was to receive wide publicity, and 


in which he described the national defense oolicy whichthe 


4aadress made before the American Association for the 
United Nations in December, 1959, quoted in: John Foster 
Dulles, “Challenge and Kesnonse in United States Foreign 
Policy,” Foreign Affairs, XXXVI-1 (October, 1957), p. 30. 
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5address made before the Advertising Council in Detroit, 
Michigan, in November, 1950, quoted ins John Foster Dulles, 
"Can We Stoo nussian Imperialism?" ptt of State Bulletin, 
XXV-650 (December 19, 1950), PDP e 939- e 
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36 
Eisenhower administration was initially to rely on. 

There is one Solution and only one: that is for the 
free world to develop the will and organize the means to 
retaliate instantly ercainst open aggression b. ned armies, 
so that, if it ovcurred anywhere, we could and would 
strike back where it hurts, by means of our own cnoosing. 

The cumulative weight of these deterrents has proved 
great. It could be made overwhelming by the creation of 
@ community punishing force known to be ready and reso- 
lute to retaliate, in the event of any armed agsression, 
with weapons of its choosing against targets of its 
choosing at times of its choosine. 

This was the heart of Massive Retaliation. Dulles 
subsequently svoke of the doctrine essentially in unaltered 
terms from tnese, and aS a coneise statement of the doctrine 
it was never improved u.on. The United States, rather than 
attempting to stem the tide of Comrunism at points where it 
migt attempt to break out of the line of containment, would 
go directly to tne cause of the outbreak. It would no longer 
be satisfied with coping with the individual effects of im- 
perialistic Communism. Given adequate provocation, the United 
States would choose the targets, the weapons, and the times 
of retaliation. Unquestionably, local forces would provide 
enough resistance to indicate the unambiguity of the Communist 
intentions, while the massive retaliatory force, the United 


States Strategic Air Command, would provide the response. It 


would deal with the causes. 


6s ohn Foster Dalles, “A Policy of Boldness,” Life, 
(May 19, 1952), pp. 151-52. 
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In this respect Massive Retaliation was a rigid doc- 
trine. It would not countenance fighting a series of small 
or limited wars, but would escalate directly to Yassive e- 
taliation as the form of resnonse to any agerression. 

The majority of the criticism of this doctrine in its 
early stages hinged on exactly that point. Dulles, by an 
arbitrary decision, made in ressonse to wnat could be an in- 
Significant challenge to the line of containment, could 
plunge the world into an atomic war. 

Dulles, however, and as his supporters believed, had 
formulated this doctrine in response to the frustrations of 
the Cold War. Communism, to them, was a relentless and grasp- 
ing foe who was insensitive to the normal amenities of diplo- 
macy, and who repeatedly provoked local unrest in order to 
consolidate and spread its area of domination. Dulles thought 
that to meet each and every small crisis would be a futile 
policy that would spread the free world defense effort too 
thinly, and which would therefore bankrupt United States de- 
fense efforts. The solution was to draw the containment jiine 
which woild encircle Communism, and rely on United states 
Massive Hetaliatory power to contain Communism. 

However, reliance on terms such as “at times and places 
of onr own choosing” raised many questions. whom do you bomb, 
and do you send them an ultimatum to cease and desist before 


unleashing your forces? If so, you would permit hin to attack 
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first, pre-supposing that the bluff would not stick. It is 
doubtful whether the United States would resort to tnese 
ultimatums. Even tnough there was 3 seg ent of opinion wich 
believed the United States might as well call the soviet's 
blutf and get it over with, 

At the same time Dulles was making statements inferring 
a@ desired policy of liberation which was not so well defined. 
Later these two doctrines would be snown to be contradictory 
in oneration. However, for the nresent the United States was 
caught up in election politics while fighting a distasteful 
war. 

In 1953, the Korean War came to a close and the country’s 
leadershiv changed hands. What were the considerations that 
turned the United Stetes to a policy of Massive HKetaliation? 
what ingredients inspired the New Look? Broadly Speaking they 
can be divided into psychological, military, and oolitical 
aspects. 

Probably the major psychological reeson for embracing 
such & one-sided policy was the generally felt revulsion to- 
wards the Korean War. To this was added, in 1954, tne lesson 
of the Indochinese War. This was vonularly known as the "Never 


Again Club." The United States turned its back on the lessons 





?Norman A. Graebner, The New Isolationism; A Study in 
-~2$ eft and Foreign Policy Since 195) (New York: The Honald 
ress Connany, 1956), pp. 169-61. 
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of the war. The preronderant feeling was one of not desiring 
again to comrit that much conventional, particularly cround, 
streneth to resistance in that form, op rticularly at the ex- 
pense of the American psyche. The inconclusive results of 
the Var went against the wental grain of the American peorle 
whe traditionally have been victory conscious. 

Another aspect of the New Look is the contradictory and 
usually confusing i age we have of tne ficure of Dulles, even 
after these few short years. Was he really committed to a 
personal battle with Communism as a choice between good and 
evil? Did he believe trat tnere was no middle ground of com- 
oromise and coexistence? \was he convinced tat it was liter- 
ally a waste of time to negotiate with the Communist hier- 
archy? Or on the other nand, did he believe, and convince 
President Eisenhower, that Massive Ketaliation was a rational 
policy which could effectively cortain Communism by deterring 
ageression? 

In his vress conference in December, 1953, Dulles 
Summed un his shiloso»nhy of containment and deterrence by 
stating that: “Today the Soviet Union, with racidly mounting 
atomic power, is deterred from attacking by the fact that we 
could retaliate with a devastating blow against tne vitals 


of Russia,"8 





Spevartment of State Bulletin, (December 14, 1953), 
pp. 811-12 
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Dulles, as the “embodiment of American power,” elicited 
a olethora of criticism.? The criticism, both affirmative 
and negative, was very strong, and one of tne most significant 
reasons thet it is difficult to anvroach the development of 
United States strategy during this oeriod objectively is the 
partisan character of the commentators. From the supyorters 
on the reliarce on strategic air vower came unqualified support 
for Massive HKetaliation and rejection of balanced forces, or 
any other defense measure or treaty that would det act from 
the deterrent or disperse United States defense efforts from 
"fortress America." 

On the other hand, there were cries of alarm st the 
policy of total war or nothing, and the witpenent of the belief 
that unless the United States was willing to meet the Commu- 
nist threat with balanced, and therefore realistic, force 
structures, eventuaily the world would be reduced to the two 
camps of the territorial United States on the one hand, and a 
hostile Communist world on the other. 

However, Dulles moulded the defense strategy that he 
believed would not only successfully prosecute the Coid tar 
but would be victorious. Drummond and Coblentz have aptly 


summed uv the ambivalent feelings that we have towards Dulles; 


9Roscoe Drummond and Gaston Coblentz, Duel at the Brink, 
John Foster Dulles’ Command of American Power (Garden City: 
Doubleday, Ie), Be 2S. 
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"It will be a mixed verdict. It will be marked by minuses 
and nluses. Jt will record that Foster Dulles was an extra- 
ordinary person exercising extraordinary sower in extraordi- 
nary times "29 

Politically, the choice of Massive Retaliation would 
again allow some resoite for the budget but again at the ex- 
pense of other, more conventional, forces. Ons of the Re- 
publican campaign promises had been the advocacy of fiscal 
responsibility, and in this resnpect about half of the Republi- 
can budgets during the next two adninistrations were balanced. 

The sdministration subscribed to the long haul view in 
the fight with Communism. Tney cancelled some defense contracts 
of duxlicative items and in general stretched out the build- 
up of forces in anticivation of an indefinite period of uneasy 
peace. The world in the mind of the volicy maker in 1953, 
was truly bi-polar. Massive Retaliation would put te gun 
against the enemy's head, and so far there was still only one 
head and one gun, which simolified the probdlen. 

Furthermore, the military arguments ran, the huge 
Russian army backed by a seemingly bottomless mannower 00] 
made adherents of conventional land forces appear rather short- 
Slehted. At a Signal, theoretically, the 150 Russian army 


divisions in Europe could march straight to the &énelish Channel. 





lOtpia., vp. 12 
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42 
All that the United States n-eded was enough of a ground force 
in Europe, either American or indigenous, which could vorovide 
enough conventional resistance to indicate the unambiguous- 
ness of Communist intentions. These forces vreferably would 
be local defense forces. Dulles stated in early 1954 tht: 
"There is no local defense which alone will contain the mighty 
land power of the Communist world. Local defense must be re- 
inforced by the further deterrent of Massive HRetsliatory 
power, "il In the same vein President Eisenhower stated in 
@ press conference that, “If you could win a big one, you would 
certainly win a little one.*1¢ 

The argu7ent ran that the United States’ most srecious 
asset was manoower and therefore the number of men used in 
warfare must be reduced. For this loss in manvower would be 
Substituted »ower, sneed, mobility and flexibility. 

This, then, logically led into the thecrum of disen- 
gagement. United States forces would not be deployed, by 
commitment, to any sveocific vlace; therefore they would be 
available to go anywhere. Ina nure deterrent environnent 
there would not be any denloyed or denloyable conventional 
forces. 


Though Clausewitz stated that volicy has to control 





llwijjiam W. Kaufmann, The McNamara Strategy (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1964), p. 25 
12[bid. 
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orerations, in 1953 it was felt hy strategic olanners that 
the sdvance of technology had made it inereasinly difficult 
if not imoossible to limit wars politically. Tne uniqueness 
of modern weanvons systems was out of the realm of conventional 
armaments. Massive netaliation could become 4a subdstitute 
for dinlomacy. This logic fell eatily into place in Dulles' 
mind in view of his opinion of the Communist world. 

Needless to say, the effects of and ramifications upon 
United States allies of these arguments were demoralizing to 
an extreme. 

Militarily the arguments for Massive Hetealiation were 
criticized vehemently. But the advocates of Massive Hetalia- 
tion forwarded the assumptions thet: (1) Russia has a large 
air force of comparable ability to that of the United States; 
(2) they have an immense army, well trained and with modern 
equinment; and (3) their navy is of modest size with the ex- 
cention of the submarine force which to many observers meant 
that the United States Navy, and esvecially the aircraft 
carriers, would quickly be destroyed in tne initial stages of 
Q& war. 

Thus, at the end of 1953, Massive dsetaliation as a 
philosonohy and as a national defense policy had boriefly jielied. 
It was defined as the ability to orevent war by threat of atomic 
annihilation. ilowever, the doctrine was bound to bresk down 


due to its inherent inflexibility and the continued emergence 
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Ady 
and full realization of nussian comoarable strategic capa- 
bility. Soviet counter-deterrence emersed in the form of a 
fine medium jet bomber.!3 Due to the availability of this 
russian strike force the United States deterrent force would, 
therefore, in all probability be deterred from resorting to 
Massive Hetaliation in lesser aggressions or provocations. 

The United States had nlainly lost the initiative with resvect 
to strategic bombardment. Later this was to be borne out in 
the Hungarian Revolt ani the Suez crisis. The theory of Mas- 


Sive Retaliation was breaking downs; it was not the whole answer. 


Nuclear Bi-polarity and the Approaching Stalemate 


In the f ce of the develooment of a Russian strategic 
atomic bombardment capability would the United States counter- 
force be credible? Modern weapons systems, in this case the 
Strategic striking force, had suffered a loss of the defensive 
function which had been an inherent capability of a major 
offensive force. That is, regardless of the responsiveness, 
speed, and accuracy of United States offensive fcrces, they 
could not defend the United States from a similar attack. 
Offensive rower alone, in 1954, constituted deterrence as it 
does today, because the defensive cavability lags immeasura- 


bly. Barring unforseen technological develonments the United 


13Neville Brown, Nuclear Was; the Imiending Leadlock 
(New York: Praeger, 1964), p. 21 
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and full realization of russian comoarable stratez:ic cana- 
bility. Soviet counter-deterrence emerged in the form of a 
fine medium jet bomber. ! Tue to the availability of this 
Rassian strike force the United States deterrent force would, 
therefore, in all probability be deterred from resorting to 
Massive Retaliatior in lesser aggressions or prcevocations. 

The United States had plainly lost the initiative with respect 
to strategic bombardment. Later this was to be borne out in 
the Hungarian Revolt ani the Suez crisis. The theory of Mas- 


Sive Retaliation was breaking down; it was not the whole answer. 


Nuclear Bi-polarity and the Aporoaching Stalemate 


In the f ce of the develooment of a Russian strategic 
atomic bombardment capability would the United States counter- 
force be credible? Modern weapons systems, in this case the 
strateric striking force, had suffered a loss of the defensive 
function which had been an inherent capability of a major 
offensive force. That is, regardless of the responsiveness, 
Speed, and accuracy of United States offensive fcrces, they 
could not defend the United States from a similar attack. 
Offensive power alone, in 1954, constituted deterrence as it 
does today, vecause the defensive cavability lags immeasura- 


bly. Barring unforseen technological develonoments the United 


1 3Neville Brown, Nuclear Was; the im-ending Deadlock 
(New York: Praeger, 1964), p. 21 
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45 
States would be, in the interim, liable to intolerable Jamazge, 
The imvact of this unvon the national security image and the 
formulation of national security policy hes been penetrating, 
far reachins, and still haunts strategists at the oresent time, 
a decade later. 

For defense planners this meant that as hopeless as it 
might seem the defense must be attempted. The United States 
has in 170 metronolitan areas, 75 per cent of its industrial 
capacity and 55 per cent of its population. In the event of 
nuclear attack there is less warning time as the attack would 
be directed initially against the United States. There is little 
or no warning, or no buffer action. The duration of the attack 
would be quite short, the value of shelters is hi hly debata- 
ble, and the added dimension of radioactivity is added as 4 
continuing menace. Furthermore, the lethal destiuctive di- 
ameter of the H-bomb Fras made targeting academic. One could 
not only wine out wnole cities but also the cortiguous indu- 
trial complexes, 

The United States, therefore, embarked uvon 2 series of 
defensive measures which consisted of overseis radar installa- 
tions and the North American Air Defense Conomand (NOHAD) 

System cf the DEW, Pine Tree, Mid-Canada lines and the SACLE 
system coupled with metrovolitan radar and missile coverage. 
One of the primary, tnough less sxublicized, reasons for these 


systems was to nrotect the vulnerable SAC forces. These de- 
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46 
fersive systems omrn be defined as straterio in that they were 
to rrevent the enemy from destroying SAC'S retaliatory canma- 
bility by surprise. General LeMay stated in 1957 thet: “Gac's 
residual »unch must be able to deter the enemy."14 Cenere 1 
LeMay mneent by this thet the enemy must never be able to 
assume thet he will be cavable of reducing bAC*S striking 
cCanacity to a level thet could be defended against by him, or 
that would be small enough to deliver to nim an accentable 
level of damage. 

Tne doctrine of Massive ittetaliation as the sol# method 
of response to orisisS or agegressiorn was subjected to incrvas- 
ingly adverse oriticism «8s the prospective enemy continued to 
develop @ siiilar strategic cansbijity. The criticism@ was 
largely based on the fact that now that the United SUtates no 
longer had an atomic mononoly, it wes necessvry to develop 
more flexibl® and non-nuclear methods of rewyons®, becauwe the 
United States could be subject to nuclefr atte .k @ither in a 
preventive or retaliatory manner. 

In the field of national security, we have rigidly 

pursued patterns which may have been adequate wher they 


were developed but which have become dangeroisly dated 
in the interva].1 





14paul Peeters, Mansive Hxetaliation: The policy gna 
Its Critics (Chicago: Nenry ezenery Comoany, 19 » Pe 29- 
Kissinger, The Necessity for Choice, p. 3. 
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47 
This was first shown to be sSvecifically evident in the 
case of reduced Eurovnean co:ventional defense forces. 


To attempt to maintain the doctrine of massive retslia- 
tion in the face of these developments (Russian land po- 
wer and stretegic nuclear capability) by deliberately 
Lleavine a vital area inadequately defended is to corduct 
a policy of reckless biuff. 


These arguments were germaine and to the point. But 
Dulles also, 3s early as 1954, was beginning to perceive the 
rigidity of his policy and to acknowledge the requirement for 
more flexibility. 


But such power (the SAC deterrent), while now a domi- 
nant factor, may not have the same significance forever. 
Furthermore, massive atomic and thermonuclear retaliation 
is not the kind of power wnich could most usefully be 
evoked under all circumstances. 

some suggested that the U.S. intended to rely wholly 
on large-scale strategic bombing as the sole meuns to 
Geter and counter arsression. #hat has already been 
said should dispose of this erroneous idea. The potential 
of massive attack will always be kept in a state of instant 
readiness, but our vorogram will retain & wide variety in 
the means and seore for resnpondirs to aggression. 

To deter aggeression, it 1S imoortant to have thre flexi- 
bility and the facilities which make various resnonses 
available. In many cases any oven assault by Communist 
forces could only result in starting a general war. But 
the free world must have the mesns for resoonding effectively 
on a selective basis when it chooses. It must not put 
itself in a vosition where the only resronse onren to it 
is genersl war. The essential tning is that a dotential 
arcreressor should know in advance thet he can and will be 
made to suffer for his aggression nore than he can vossi- 
bly gain from it. This calls for @ system in which local 
Gefensive streneth is reinforced by more mobile deterrent 
power. The method of doing So will vary according to the 
character of the various areas.17 





16Tbid., p. 108. See also pp. 105-7 for an excellent 
discussion for the necessity of iuronean conventioral defense. 
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Dulles reiterated the necessity of the desirability of 

balanced forces backed un by massive retaliatory power later 
thet same year. 

we must have the capacity to resnond at nlaces and by 
means of our choosing. 

This, however, does not mean that any local war would 
automatically be turned into a general war with atomic 
bombs being dronved all over the map. The essential thing 
is that we and our allies should nave the means and the 
will to assure that a potential aggressor would lose fron 
his aggression more than he could win. This does not 
mean that the aggressor has to be totally destroyed. it 
does mean a canacity to irflict punishing damage.1 

This was the policy cf eradusted deterrence. The 

United States would maintain its retaliatory capability and 

its retalistion would be massive with respect to an agzressor's 
expected gains. Tne United States would be able cto retaliate 
on a selective basis to any tyne of agsression. Local ag- 
gressions would be deterred at a level of lesser intensity. 
Therefore, expansion of hostilities woild be the aggressor's 
prerogative and consequently his doom. There was sienificantly 
less talk about retaliation against the mother countries of 


China and Russia, though the threat hac never been withdrawn. 


However, the policy came into serious conflict with tne 





17 Jonn Foster Dulles, “Policy for Security and Pesce," 
Foreign Affairs, 32-3 (April, 1954), p. 355, 363. 

lGAddress made before the National 4-H Club, quoted in: 
John Foster Dulles, “The Goal of Our Foreign Policy," Depsrt- 
ment of State Bulletin, (Decemb-r 13, 1954), p. 308 
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Lg 
capabilities and size of the conventional forces within the 
Defense Department. There were not sizable enough forces to 
fizht another Korea, and they were snread quite thinly through- 
out the free world. It was necessary to publicize the vsolicy 
of graduated deterrence, though, in order to néutralize the 
Russian deterrent. If the deterrent on both sides became 
mutually deterred, lesser forms of resnonse were the only 
recourse. 

Our aim, therefore, should be to shun etomic warfsre, 
primarily because such warfare would inevitably lead to 
total and unlimited war from which no victory and no 
stable political results could be exnected by anyone. 

To achieve this aim, we must paradoxically, maintain 
two fundamental capabilities -- the capability of waring 
an atomic war unequaled in destructiveness by any opponent 
and the equally important canability of i, a victori- 
ous war without utilizing atomic wesvons.! 

President Eisenhower wanted it made plain that the 

United States would never initiate atomic hostilities, ina 
further attrmpt to relay to the Russians that nuclear war is 
unnecessary. 

Above all, its (United States military establishment) 
purpose is to prevent aggression and war. Our forces 
will never be used to initiate war against any n«tion; 


they will be used only for the defense of the free world.29 


Though both Eisenhower and Dulles had qualified the 


19Hanson W. Baldwin, "Nagasaki ?lus Nine Years," 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists; X (October, 1954), p. 318. 

e0Address mase at the Americsn Jewish Tercentennary 
Dinner at New York, N.¥., on October 2), 1954, quoted in: 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, “Peace &n Freedom,” Department of state 
Bulletin, November 18, 1954), np. 675. 
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59 
role of Massive Retaliation in defense str tery, tne criti- 


cisus continued because force structures did not reflect the 


shift. 


This hynothesis exercised by weanons of mass destruction 
by making military strategy too derendent on one set of 
tools, has deprived the nation of flexibility. with a 
rigid military strategy, no >-olicies can be formulated and 
no objectives can be acnieved wnich cannot be imolemented 
by nuclear destruction. it is one thing to negotiate 
through strength; it is quite another to negotiate on tne 
basis of a power which breeds self-destruction. 4mericans 
today are not only power-minded but nuclear power-minded. 
Thelr rigid strategy did not helo them in Korea; it gave 
them little if any additional strength to deal witi: the 
SuezZ situation, and none for the Hungarian crisis. Ina 
sense, it has tied tneir hands by tying their minds to 
& Single objective: total peace or total war -- deterrence 
or self-destruction.< 


And the Navy's position was clearly stated by Commander 
Williems' writing in March, 1955: 

But we must now face a situation in which it is sossi- 
ble even for the weaker side to deny victory to tne stronger 
Bimply by delivering a sufficient number of nuclear wea- 
pons. A nntion need not have “suceriority® in atomic air 
power. It needs only to have enough. 

Clearly, Massive Retaliation as the »orimary United States 
resoonse was exodlicitly abandoned. Both the Secretary of 


State and the President had made statements to thet effect. 


Previous to the president's 1955 State of the Union Message, 





2iGorden B. Turner and Richard D. Challenger (eds.), ; 
National Security in the Nuclear Age (New York: Praeger, 1960), 
Pe O5- | 

22Raloh E. Williams, Jr., “America’s Moment of Truth," 
United States Naval Institute Proceedings, LXXXI (March, 1955), 


: 
p. 359. 
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51 
Dulles in Aaiscussine the requirement for mobile forces nec- 
essary to reinforce the defenses of the Free World had said 


thats 


Therefore we are relying, in most of the aress of thre 
world, primarily uron the deterrent of striking power as 
an effective defense. 

The process of building uo a strategic reservec: land 
forces and relying at the front line on sea and air ower, 
is a policy which we adopted a year aro, and what is 
going on now is merely an anticination of that rolicy.<3 


President cisennower followed tnis by also voicing the limi- 
tations of Massive setaliation in his State of the Union Ad- 


dress? 


To orotect our nations and our veoples from the catas- 
trophe of a nuclear holocaust, free nations must maintain 
cocuntervailing military »ower to rersuade the Communists 
of the futility of seeking to advance their ends tnrough 
aperession. If the Communist rulers understand that Ameri- 
ca's response to aggression will be swift and decisive -- 
that never shall we buy vreace et the expense of honor and 
faith -- they will be powerfully deterred from launching a 
military venture engulfing their own peoples and many 
others in disaster. Kow this, of course, is a form of 
world stalemate. 


He then defined stalemate tiusly: 


When I said stalemate, I was trying to describe where 
neither side is getti-ge what it desires in tne whole 
world struecgle, but that, at least, have sense enough to 
agree that they must not weursue it deliberately and through 
force of arms: that is all. 





¢3Secretary of State's Press Conference, Department of 
State Bulletin, (January 3, 1955), pe 375 
PeeterS,00. Cite, pp. 77-71. 
*Sieids, Pp. 72 
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By the end of 1955, the credibility of the deterrent 
had become seriously doubted both within and -ithout the 
administration. The problem that confronted the nolicy maver 
now was what tyve of strategy would be effective in deterring 
Communism without recourse to total war. The concensus of 
oninion was that balanced forces were essential. During peace- 
time, however, witn the emnhasis on balanced budgets, these 
would be nearly irreconcilable. The vorevious reliance on 
Massive setaliation and the serious diplomatic setbacks of the 
mid-fifties, combined to generate a continuing, bi:ter debate 


over the direction of national security policy. 


British, French, and Hussian Reactions to Massive netaliation 
During this »oeriod, the British underwent similar 


throes in the determiniation of a national stratervy. The 
British were committed to NATO and they were closely tied to 
the point of being devendent unon the United States stratesis 
umbrella. Their debate pivoted on whether tney snould de- 
velop an independent deterrent or restrict their military 
contribution to token supplementary forces and capabilities. 

In 1954, they had decided that tre tritial nucleer holo- 
ceaust would terminate with some of the mobilization base in- 
tact. after the initial nuclear exchange both sides would 
then oroceed on a conventional war balis to decide the issue. 


(1) Any future major war will consist of an initial and 
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provably decisive, massive nuclear exchange. The United 
states is far ahead in the ceanabllity of delivering such 
an attack. (2) Since we nave the atomic advantage, we 
Should limit our ready forces to those required to scooe 
with and survive the initial crucial biows, wnich we can 
do because of our capacity for instant retalistion. (3) 
If we are going to carry out this stratezy, we shall need 
a high degree of selectivity in the lone-range develop- 
ment of weaoons systems. These are so expensive that if 
we do not want to bankruyt ourselves, we aust <seshape 
military forces around weavons systems to further only 
the most essential national tasks; and the allocation 
of resources and practices accordingly .¢ 


This was labelled “broken-back warfare,” and a concept 
that was sabandoned in 1955 in favor of a complete reliance on 
deterrent canability. The British had also cone to the con- 
Clusion that strategic bombardment would be conclusive with 
resjvect to any organized resistance by conventional forces 
barring as yet unforeseen improvements in air defense, civil 
defense, or hardening. The switch in British volicy was com- 
pleted in 1957, and the requirement for a strong British mili- 
tary position was accurately described by Bevin in a speech 
in October of tnat years 

What this conference (Labor Party Conference), ought 

not to do -- and I beg trem not to do it now -- is to 
decide unon the dismantling of the whole fabric of British 
international relationships without putting anything in 
its plece. If they carried the resolution (to eliminate 
nuclear armanent), with all its implications they would 


send a British Foreign pee xe iger’. whoever he was, naked 
into the conference chamber. 





26Lowe, @p-_Cit., Dd. 39 
27Kissinger, Op. cit., p. lll. 
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54 
The foremost snokesman of the British Utopian school 
of thourht was Sir John Slessor, who had repeatedly c lled for 
a British strategic force as early as 1953. He, like the French 
later, believed that even a deterrent capability wnich was less 
than finite could deter an enemy and coild be a force to 
reckon with.28 
However, in reality, the Sritish had to become recon- 
eliled to the protection of the American strategic umbrella 
for a number of reasons; the orimary of which was economic. 
Henry Kissinger has written a rerceptive passage which 
vividly voints out the differences between British and French 
ohilosovhies of indenendent strategies based on nuclear 
deterrence, 
If the threat of all-out war is the chief counter 
to Soviet aggression, none of our allies will be able 
to pose an effective retaliatory threat snould they create 
strategic forces of their own. The result will be either 
a sense of imvotence or irresnorsibility, either resig- 
nation, or a futile attemot to achieve an indenendent 
deterrent  >-sition. 
Whereas the British went through tne logic, similar to 
that of the United States, in determining a national stretegy, 


they reconciled themselves to contributing a supplementary 





28sir John Slessor, The Great Deterrent (New York: 
Praeger, 1957). In Chapter 8 he discusses the plece of bombers 
in British policy in a lecture delivered in 1953. Chapter 13 
is also excellent, as it is a British viewpoint of the nhiloso- 
phy of deterrence. [Jt is strikingly similar in its arguments 
to that of sir rower purists in the Jnited States. 
Kissinger, ov. cit., pe 5%. 
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55 
role in Western defense -- interdependency. On the other hand 
the French, having developed their atomic cavnability some years 
later, remained frustrated by the insignificance of their 
relative oower vosition and elected to take an independent 
course which was remained a source of frustration to Western 
statesmen and stratecxists. In order for Western defense 
efforts to be fully effective individual nation's capabilities 
must be closely coordinated and complementary, and the deter- 
mination of strategies and their imnlementation subject to 
even more close coordination to the degree that there is a 
unified comfind in complete chsurgse of all forces. 

However, the French waived the opnortunity to parti- 
Cipate in high Western strategy in favor of pursuing their 
version of a finite, or minimum deterrert capability. Their 
spokesman was Pierre Gallois, a French military fizure given 
free rein by De Gaulle to exoound French strategy. Gallois 
believed that even = token nuclear strategiccapability was 
sufficient to provide a deterrent to the possessor. 

Since Hiroshima, the situation has become totally 

different. Because weapons can now oreak the back of 


& great nation, 2 small fraction of a piri 8 striking 
power would be enough for a decisive attack. 0 


30Pierre M. Gallois, "Nuclear Aggression and National 
Suicide,” The Reporter, (September 18, 1958), p. 23. The 
philosoohy Supoorting the independent French deterrent is 
skillfully taken to task in Chanter 4, "The Independent 
French Deterrent,” in: Aron, Op. cit. 
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56 
Regardless cf allied cooperation or divergence in %ur- 
suit of an indenendent strategy, tne outstanding stratepilc 
fact of life in the mid-fifties was the bi-polarity of stale- 
mated nuclear vower of the United States and the Soviet Union. 
The paramount objective of any state is survival. 
No gain is meaningfully nossible without self-pvreser- 
vation, and to carry this axiom one ste>o further: No 
gain by attack is cossible unless it exceeds the losses 
incurred in consequence of the attack. The ee 
Soviet objective, like our own, is survival. 
Tnis is a fair anvraisal of the attitude vrevalent 
not only within Russian oolitical and military circles, but 
within the United States as well. The Soviet Union was at 
a@ considerable disadvantage during the first decade follow- 
ing World War II. Though the United States had recklessly 
dismantled its armed forces, the Damoclean sword of the 
atomic bomb hung over Russia's nead. During that time there 
was no feasible military way of neutralizing that tnreat 
nosed by the United States. s#ussia's only hove was that by 
nolitical maneuvering, the United States would be deterred 
from utilizing its ultimate weanon. That volicy was effective, 
and the Hussians made significant post-war gains des-ite 
United Gtates nuclear bombardmert capability counied with 


the doctrine of Massive xetaliation. 


However, during the game period, and even after the 





3lgaymond L. Garthoff, Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear 
Age (revised edition; New York: Praeger, 1962), pn. 5. 
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57 
doctrine of Massive HKetaliation was modified to gradusted de- 
terrence, the Hussiins suffered from their strategic imootency. 

The dominant Soviet image of American military stratezy 
is a massive, surprise air blow vith we&oons of mass 
destruction (nuclear, thermonuclear, and bacte:iological) 22 
derived primarily against Soviet urbdaneindustriel ce:ters./ 

*In March, 1954, some persons (Mikoyan and Malenkov) 


in the Soviet Union stated quite unmistakably that the Soviet 


Union -ossessed a deterrent cavability.%32 The development of 
Soviet military strategy subsequent to their acquisition of a 
strategic nuclear canability was similar to their previous 
conventional strategy. Russian early strategy was to con- 
centrate on the armed forces of the enezy rather than to 
resort to attacks on urban-industrial complexes. Their first 
strategy was that of counter-force. 
A strategic concept underlies and welds together into 
a coherent and inter-related »oattern all aspects of doc- 
trine, organization of the military establishment, weapons 
Systems and other components of any vilitary struct- 
ure. The Soviet stratezic concent, in the thermonuclear 
era as before, is founded on the belief that the primary 
objective of military operations is the destruction of 
hostile military forces, and not the anninilation of the 
economic and population resources of the enemy. 34 
As American air power purists maintained later, an 


effective counter-force strategy may require recourse to pre- 





PATDICs.s p- 129, 
33ferbert S. Dinerstein, War and the Soviet Union; 


Nuclear Wearons and the Revolution in Soviet Military and 


boliticas Thinking (New York: Praeger, 1959), ». 15. 
G 


arthoff, on. cit., no. 71. 
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58 
ventive or pre-emptive attacks in order for it to be effective 
and credible. Since the Soviet Union had Lived with the fear 
of such an attack for a decade they readily incorporated the 
concent into their strategy. 

Tne Soviet Union has to be prepared to deal a fore- 
Stalling blow so as to deprive the enemy of the advantase 
of surprise. The image called up is that of a quick de- 
cisive blow against the enemy, who is poised to strike, 
before he can launch his own attack. 5 

But as tne stalemate matured in the later fifties, tneir 
strategy gradually evolved into one similar to that of the 
United states. Healizing the infeasibility of an effective 
counter-force strategy, dtussian strategy evolved into one of 
deterrence based on some counter-force capability, but it was 
composed largely of counter-city targeting. This, in t rn, 
was mixed with a large conventional force cavability in the 
Russian tradition. Russian strategy is epitomized by the 
commentary that: “Khrushchev's bent seems to lie in the di- 
rection of concentrating on weanons with maximun volitical 
effect and a high probability of discouraging war from st»rting 
in the first place."36 


By 1955 the two great vowers faced each other a nemi- 





Si piai, Ds Bl. 

36V.D. Sokolovskii (ed.), Soviet Military Strategy, 
translated with an analytical introduction, annotations and 
Supplementary material by Herbert S. Dinerstein, Leon core, 
and Thomas W. Wolf (Snglewood Cliffs: Prentice-hall, 1963), 
Bw. 38. 
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59 
Sphere apart with roughly equivalent deterrent forces and 
Similar strategies. Their respective deterrents were credible 
and their forces stalemated. The uussians had aspired, at a 
minimum, to neutralization of the American strategic nuclear 
monopoly, but the Americans were unprepared for the speed 
with which the Soviet Union brought this to fruition. As a 
result, previous reliance on the nuclear monopoly was now 
cancelled out. A new or revised strategy, on the part of the 
United States, was required to regain American Supremacy. 


otalemate was intolerable. 


The Great Debate 
The interval from 1955 to 1959 is considered the peri- 


od of the Great Debate. It extended from the time that the 
doctrine of Massive Retaliation was reoudiated as the sole 
method of United States military res ,onse, to the pre-election 
year of the presidential election of 1969, hishlighted b) the 
"missile cap." 

The debate was three-cornered in its composition. On 
the one hand was the administration which was espousing bals- 
need forces and which was attempting to project an imase of 
resoonsibility in national defense stratesy. The imaxe re- 
flected a strategy in vart consistins of massive retaliatory 
power, which, though not pernaps overwhelming, was sufiicient 
to deter the Russian nuclear force. It was credible. Added 


to this were conventional ground and naval forces which were 
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60 
both based within the continental United Stated and denloyed 
abroad. The components of nationel defense were welded to the 
free world defense strategy by the treaties which imolemented 
the containment principle, and mutual defense agreements, 

Both the President and the Secretary of State reiterated the 
strength and competence of United States forces which both 
ensured deterrence of the tiussian strategic threat and con- 
tributed to maintenance of world peace by the ability to 
rescond in kind to lesser aggressions. 


It is also agreed that the princinal deterrent to a- 
seressive war is mobile retaliatory power. This retalia- 
tory oower must be vast in terms of its potential. But 
the extent to wnich it would be used would, of course, 
depend on oircumstances. 

It is also agreed that it woild be imprudent to risk 
everything on one single aspect of military power. There 
must be land, sea, and air forces for local action and 
for a defense which will give mobile striking power the 
chance to do its work. 37 


Wwe have a broadly based and efficient defensive strangth, 
including a great deterrent -ower, which is, for the present, 
our main guaranty acainst war. 

Now as to the period ahead: Every oart of our military 
establishment must be equipped and will be equipped to 
do its defensive job with the most modern wearons and 
methods. 

we must maintain all necessary tyes of mobile forces 
to deal with local conflicts, should there be need. This 
means further improvements in equioprent, mobility, tactics, 
and fire power. 





37Address made before the annual luncheon of the Associa- 
ted Press at New York, N.Y., Aoril 22, 1957, quoted in; Jonn 
Foster Dulles, “Dynamic Peace,” Department of State Bulletin, 
May 6, 1957), p. 38. 

38pwight D. Hisennower, “State of the Union,” Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, (January 27, 1958), p. 65. 
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Dulles, especially, continuing in his role as the fore- 

most svsokesman of United States foreign policy, returned 
repeatediy to this thene. 

It is our nolicy to check the Communists' use or threat 
of force by having retaliatory »vower and the will to use 
it, so that the Communists’ use of force would obviously 
be unprofitable to them. 

It 18, however, not enocugh merely to have great re- 
taliatory striking oower. It is necessary to have forces 
in being at endangered points. Nations which are in 
close proximity to powerful agseressive forces need the 
reassurance of some visible force within their own terri- 
tory. They are not content to be wholly devendent upon 
forces and decisions elsewhere. Furthermore, vast re- 
taliatory power should not be, and will not be, invoked 
lightly. There must be an ability to oppose what may 
be limited probings in ways less drastic than general 
nuclear war.39 


On the other hand were the two other sides to the 
argument. They were pronvonents of a traditional mixed force 
capability, end the suvurvorters of pure air vower. ‘The former 
largely supyorted the administration but their main criticism 
was that there was an imbalance in the defense aprropriations 
structure. In their opinion the Air Force, and particularly 
the comoonent of strategic bombardment, was receiving a dis- 
provortionate share of the defense dollar. They believed 
that only a minimum, or finite, deterrent was required, and 


that resources in excess of these should be allocated to 





39address made before the Califor ia Chamber of Comn- 
merce at San Francisco, Calif., December 4, 1958, quoted in: 
Jonn Foster Dulles, "Policy for the Par Hast,” Denartment of 
State Bulletin, (December 22, 1958), p. 691. 
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62 
corventional, mobile forces. “Minimum deterrence as ijefined 
by the specialists is the canvability in any circumstances of 
inflicticg uvon an enemy engaged in open aggression such re- 
taliation as he would consider unacceotable. 749 

In making our retaliatory force secure from enemy 
attack, we do not need tne rreat rumbers of missiles and 
bombers. Whether the U.S.S.4. has one-half as many or 
several times as many missiles as the United States, is 
really academic as long as we have the assured capability 
of destroying xXussia and as — as the Soviets know it 
and are really convinced of it.41 

The Traditionalists were convinced that the perfect 

deterrent weapon for the time was tne Polaris missile system. 
It could move in close, was far less vulnerable, was continu- 
ally stoving, dispersed, and did not need refueling for years, 
was aifficult to locate and destroy, could not be eliminated 
by one massive attack like land power, would draw missiles 
away from our homeland, and reduced the oossibility or 1likli- 
hood of surprise attack. 42 

The third corner of the strategic debate consisted of 

the air ower purists, or Utopnians. They believed that re- 
liance on air power and the missile forces would ensure not 


only the waintenance of United States security bit victory in 


the Cold war. They were the supporters of a doctrine of 





Waron, op. cit., o. 74. 

4Wiaddress given by Admiral Arleigh Burke to tne Uhamuber 
of Commerce, Charleston, &.c., Preoruary 29, 1959, quoted in: 
Lowe, Op. cite, pe 197. 

2Ibid., 0. 155. 
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63 
classical Massive Hetaliation at a time when it had outlived 
its usefulness. The advent of mutual deterrerce and the 
failure of a counter-force strategy, because of its infeasi- 
bility, crevented them from formulating a realistic alterna- 
tive to a national defense strategy based on balar.ced forcés. 
LeMay could say: 

Our forees, therefore, must be sufficient, prepared and 
adle to destroy any aggressor's military power to the ex- 
tent that he no longer has the will or ability to ware 
war. This is the type of military force we must maintair.-- 
a counterforce--~a force that can win--the kind of mili- 
tery force that is essential to true deterrence. 

However, such a courter-force strategy coule result in 

an unending arms race, based on Sicvgle surpose weacons im- 
plementing a single purpose strategy, with its inherent dangers 
of instability. Critics of tne Air Force noint of view have 
maintained that they surroorted a counter-force strategy in 
order to enlarge their forces, aside from tne stratery it 
Susrorted. 

Proponents of a counterfores strategy argue thet de- 
terrence requires not only the prospect cof damage to indus- 
try and civilian population but also of military defeat. 
Consequently, the primary target must be the op onent's 
striking forees. Once this is crusned, victory is assired. 
A counterforce strategy therefore requires a retaliatory 
force so large and so well protected that it can guarantee 
the destruction of the opponents offensive power. As tne 


opvosing missile force grows, ours has to multiply corres- 
pondingly and at a ratio which saintains the vrossibility 


43address by Gereral Curtis LeMay given to the Air Power 
Council, Fort Worth, Texas, August 26, 1969, quoted in Lowe, 
OD. Gi1&:, i 220. 
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64 
of vietory. In the age of nuclear sclenty ard of mobile 
missiles, the force requirements of a counterforce strate- 
sy are likely to become astronomical. 

The Utopian pnroxronents of preventive war reasoned that 
if one attacked first he would grain the advantage, under- 
standably and vrobably decisively. They believed one mignrt 
as well strike first in view of the fact that war is inevita- 
ble. It would be best to strike now before tne HKussians 
reached parity or worse. Countering these arguments were the 
advocates cf the hope trat war is not necessarily inevitabis, 
or at least the nuclear form of war. Furthermore, they reasoned 
that your intelligence micht not be entirely reliable, so you 
could still end up getting the worst of it. Added to this, 
of course, was the roral issue of initiati eg hostilities. The 
crux of the criticisms was that the United States should never 
commit itself to an inflexible stratecy. 

A real problem for the planner was tnat of the pre- 
emptive attack. Utilizivg this stratezy, tne United States 
would: launch its attack after the Soviet Union nad already set 
in motion its strategic attack, but before it had been con- 
Summated. Preferably tne United States would launcn its attack 


well before nis got underway. This would absolve the United 





WuKissinger, The Hecessity for vhoice, 2. 27. See also 
Chapter II, "The Dilemmas of Deterrence,” for an excellent 
discussion of the types and options of deterrence, with a very 
helpful mranh on vage 39. 
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States morally, but the intelligence voroblem of what consti- 
tutes unambiguous warning is very delicate. Reliance on this 
form of defense would obviate the need for either hardening 
or dispersal. But, by the sane token, to be effective, this 
Strategy relied heavily on a counter-force canability. 


Pre-emotive war, on the other hand, can come about even 
when the two sides are fairly evenly balanced. It is a 
result of two interacting factors: fear of an imminent 
attack and the vulnerability of the retaliatory force. If 
&@ netion's retaliatory force is highly exoosed, it must 
live with tne nightmare that a successful attack would 
place it at the agrressor's merey. tience, the less vul- 
nerable a country's retaliatory force the less incentive 
that country will have for a pre-emptive blow. The mo- 
tive for a pre-emptive blow is reduced to @ winimum if the 
retaliatory force is so well protected thet it can afford 
to ride out an attack and still retain the capacity to 
inflict unacceptable damage. By the same token, such a 
degree of readiness will elimiuate the agzressor's incen- 
tive to launch a surprise attack in the first vlace.45 


Critics of these arguments pursued the following logic: 
The alternatives to preventive war, pre-emptive attack, and 
Massive uetaliation are deterrence and the ability to wage 
limited war. 


The objective of “graduated deterrence” or selective 
force must be, therefore (as in Gilbert and Sullivan where 
"the punishment fits the orime*), an entire spectrum of 
military canabilities. We must be capable of fighting all- 
out nuclear war, small scale brush wars, a limited nuclear 
war, and a major non-nuclear war. But, if we want to 
Survive, we shall avoid, like death, confining our capa- 
bilities to any one weanon, ~.e system. we must be able 
to win without isvolving atomic weapons; if we carnot, 
our fate is sealed. 





MEI bidss D» 17. 
46Hanson i. Balawin, “The New Face of War,” Bulletin of 
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Tne rejection of the three modes of warfare mentioned 
above, committed the United States to deterrence and, there- 
fore, the integrity, that is the credibility, of its retalis- 
tory forces. This is not really too far renoved from Passive 
Retaliation so far in its argument. jowever, it was nore 
flexible. Deterrence does not denend uvon superiority, it 
was further argued, it 1s relative and tnis is varticularly 
8O with nuclear weanons. The deterrent comnonent of the 
strateszy need be only a minimum, or finite, deterrent thoughn 
somewhat modified. 

The size of the deterrent force must be shaped by threes 
factors. First, it must be large enough to deter, that is, 
the United States must be ensured a -etallatory capability 
regardless of the severity of any attack. Secondly, if it is 
deemed necessary to strike first, the atteck must be over- 
whelning. Third, tne psycnological factor rust be taken into 
account. That is that states do not always act rationally 
and, therefore, a deterrent force nust be large enourh to be 
impressive. 

Tne corollary to the above is that larxze peacetime 
budgets are necessary to  wAMintain these forces in beli-.g. 
Specifically, fig:.ting will be done with what is on “ard; 


the defense of a credible retaliatory capability nay becoue 
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the Atomic Scientists, XII (May, 1/556), o. 157. 
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limitlessiy expensive; the threat of war will always be a 
continainge one for the forseeable future; and, the canabliit, 
to wage limited war requir’ s a capability lrdevendent of tne 
nuclear deterrent force. 

Senator Knowland has stated that tne United states 
would be subjected to wnat he called “Uperation Nibbline” or 
relying on only a msssive retaliatory capability. That is, 
tne Aussiars would absorb neighboring countries bite by bite. 
The question was, would the United states actually use the 
form of retallation that the administratior was committed to 
in its early policy? Would the deter:ent force be energized 
to retaliate agai:st a lesser a» gression or provocation? 

In 1954 the United States had a clear prevonderance in 
air nuclear strength and warned that it ws prepared to 
employ that strength, not only in the event of a direct 
attack upon the tinited States, but also in the evert of 
Soviet acgression anywhere in the free world. Since that 
time the Soviet Union has increased its nuclear air strenctth, 
thereby increasing the damage the United States might 
suffer in responding to sussian argresaion by an attack 
unon the Soviet ijnion. Thus, Khrushchev ard his col- 
leasues may reason, American retaliation against Soviet 
asgression becomes less certain and perhaps uncertain. 
Consequently new oprortunities open up for soviet ex- 
pansion. 

Humanists saw (this colicy) as the death knell of the 

individaal, the fact that this terrible force could be un- 


leasned on mankind. Obviously, they reasoned, the individual 





“?uerbert S. Dinerstein, "The Revolution in Soviet 
Strategic Thinking,” Foreign Affairs, 36-2 (January, 1/58), 
De 250. 
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68 
has been completely subverted to the national interest. [he 
concept of nuclear war was morally repugnant. war could no 
loneer be a rational extension of volicy. Since such a war 
48 inconceivable the administration must be bluffing and there- 
fore Massive wetaliation is not an effective guarantor of 
security. 

Other critics debated the fact that the United States 
was being overly asgressive; it was oplaying into the hands of 
the Conm»unist provarands machine with Mr. Dulles’ version of 
nussian roulette. It could only be bluffing; it was obvi- 
ously madness. 

The fallacy of the ~ajority of these highly ‘artisan 
criticisus was that their proporents failed to acknowledge 
the snift to graduated deterrence by the advinistration. vn 
the contrary, they vredim@ted their arguments on the earlier 
unaltered doctrine of Mass‘ve Retaliation. fherefore, though 
their criticisms were vociferous, they were not too sermeine 
to the strategic debate. They were literally kicking a deed 
horse. 

However, artisan volitics during tne 1950's struck 
wherever it could in anticination of the electioy of 1960. 

In 1954-55 when the administration backed off somewhat from 
strict reliance on Massive Hetalilation, with tre craduated 
deterrence thesis and its increased reliance on c nventional 


weanons, the critics bemoaned the huge defense expenditures. 
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69 
The administraticn countered with the argument Dy saying that 
the taxnvayers were getting a olgger vang for a buck. They 
averred each wan or vehicle nad vastly increased firepower; 
that tnere had actually been a reduction of surport -cersonrel, 
and that weanons were vastly increased in price. The fresi- 
dent outlined his program of deferse for the second sepubli- 
can administration in his Budget Message to the Congress in 
1956: 

1. Gearing our deferse preparations to a long period 
of uncertainty instead of to a succession of arbitrarily 
assumed dates of maximum danger. 

2. Maintaining the capability to deter a potential 
a gressor from attack and to blunt that a'tack if it 
comes--b a combination cf immediate retaliatory ower 
and a continental defense system of steadily increasing 
effectiveness. 

3. Developing military forces which maximize numbers 
of men b: making maximum se of science anc technology. 

When these arzumer.ts ground to a stop due to tne impasse, 

a really fruitful area for debate was discovered. This was 
the question of parity versus sufficlency. #ssentially, it 
was the beginnings of the controversy of what is now termed 
overkill. fhe controversy began with manned bombers and culmi- 
nated in the famous “missile gap" of 1959-60. Since no one 


outside the administration knew for certain exactly now many 


weanons the United States had and how many the Soviet Union 


4B owieht D. Eisenhower, “Strengthening the Nefense of 
the United States and Its Allies," Department of State Bulle- 
tin, (January 30, 1956), >». 340. 
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70 
had, not to sveak of the targeting vroblen, parity was a 
nubulovs equation. 

The case for parity may be psychologically reassuring 
to its nroponents and it is a logical argument when apvlied 
to conventisnal forces an’ conventional armaments. However, 
it is relatively reaninzless when anplied to strategic nu- 
Clear forees. Determination of the foree size of a mininum 
deterrent ‘8s a more realistic aporoacn. Theoretically, the 
number of weanors required simply equals the number of targets 
regardless of the size of his forces. fhis realistic view of 
forces required defines parity not in relation to the size of 
his force but in relation to the number of targets ne presents. 
Tt differs fron a counter-force stratery in that rather than 
attempting to destroy his forces or annihilate him, all tnat 
is intended is the inflicting uvon him an unaccrentable level 
of damage. 

oufficiency was & sophistocated estimation of require- 
ments of forces necessary, taking into ac ount the number of 
targets he oresents and nis counter-force capability. suf- 
ficiency is the heart of the overkill controversy and it will 
be discussed in uore detail in Chapter V. wussentially, it 
revolves around the number of targets, weavons reliaoility, 
and weanons attriticn. 

The world judgement of Massive “etaliation aiso was in- 


tense and it was varied in its criticism. To a certain degree 
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71 
this ovinion agreed with the Jnited States partisan sosition. 
The basic reaction abroad was that pDulles viewed the world as 
being bi-nclar; that it was one of good and evil. According 
to him, each nation was either pro-American and anti-Com- 
munist, or anti-American and therefore of doubtful political 
affiliation. Tney saw JInited States volicy as being sterile 
and reactive. They believed that the Jnited States had iost 
nope and was therefore reduced to voicing threats and had 
resorted to militarisn. 

The British reaction to the debate was reflected in 
their defense white Paper of 1957. In essence it reiterated 
United States 1953 strategic policy but with a characteristic 
Britisn twist. British defense vlarnners came to tne cor- 
Clusion that: (1) there would be a reduction of conventional 
forces; (This meant the United States would have to assuce 
more Middle vastern commitsents and it was also a reaction to 
the Suez Crisis) (2) there ~oild be more reliance on new 
weanons; (3) they would take a long-iaul view of defense, 
with exnphasis on the maintenance of a stable economy in the 
face of flexible military procure sent; ane (4) there is no 
effective defense in all-out war and therefore retaliatory 
capability is the only real safeguard against agrression. In 
this resvect the Sritis’ decided to place less réliance on 
United States deterrence by developing an indevendent capa- 


bility which was lavelled the principle of interdependence. 
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During the late 1950's American deterrent capability 
was enhanced by the deployment to selected NATO countries of 
Intermediate Range Ballistic Missiles (IBM), and construction 
of a complex of overseas SAU bases. Tne B-52 nad come into 
the inventory during 1955-56, and the Interc ntinental 3al- 
listic Missile (ICBM) was in the final stage of developrent 
as tae the Fleet Ballistic Missile System (i ULAuI). 
It was at this point that the election of 1960 re- 
turned the mocratic Party to wvower, and wobert S&S. Nc’ amare 


wes acpointed the eighth Secretary of Defense. 
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CHaPTeRr IV 


FLEXIBLE RESPONSE 15961-1964 


The Democratic victory of 1969, returned the Demo- 
cratic party to o:wer and sent Jonn F. Kennedy to the white 
House. The basic controversy over nati-nal defense volicy 
during the presidential election campaign wes that of an 
alleged missile van. The new administration came quickly to 
grips witn the problem of formulating their national defense 
strategy. What they found as a lesacy was an entirely worka- 
ble strategy, sound Defense Denartment organization, and the 
forces in being to imple rent existing national defense policy. 
They did accelerate development and procurement within exist- 
ing missile programs and increased supvort to conventional 
forces. In all fairness to the previous administration, it 
must be noted that these measures were done with sup»rlemental 
approoriations of about six billion dollars. New and acceléera- 
ted programs were not absorbed within existing budget ceiiings 
as had those during the New Looks of 1953 and 1956. Defense 
Strategy wes relabelled Flexible Response and it differed 


Only in detail and the size of forces from graduated res>onse. 


The “issile Gav Controversy 


The hichly controversial missile gap which had domi- 


nated tne oresidential campaign faded from public view as the 
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new administration came to grinos with the necessity to deal 
with reel problems. What had hanpened to it? 

The missile gap had been an issue in the 196% elections, 
and an imoortant faction in the Congress demanded a crash 
program to increase the number of American IvBM's in oper- 
ational reediness. But by the end of the first siz months 
of the new administration, the relative strength of xussia 
and the United States had undergone a miraculous trans- 
formation.! 

As a matter of fast, the deterrent picturé revealed by 
the new administration was so bright that vurists such as Lée- 
May could openly advocate a counter-force strategy, which indi- 
cates that not only was a large stock of weanons available, 
the »orosvects of their successful delivery must enjoy 4a high 
desree of success, and the intelligence upon which their 
targeting is based must be of a hich degree of reliability. 
However, this bid by the Air Force to gain further ore-emi- 
nence in tne defense vosture, by advocating a counter-forcse 
stratery to the new administration, failed. 

Pernaxs the conclusion to the cortroversial missile gap 
is best illustrated by Secretary of Defense McNamara'’s re- 
smense to a question »rosed during a press conference in June, 
1961. 

Questions The (jfouse Apbropriatitons) Comrittee sug- 

gested that there might be, if you will pardon the ex- 
pression, a gap in the Polaris orogram if you did not have 


long lead time items. 
secretary McNamara: Yes. we did not request funds for 


laron, op. Cite, me 79. 
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Polaris submarines beyond Bost 29. I will sass by without 
commenting on the gap. (Laughter).2 


Persons wno debated whetner a gap existed to a large 
extent missed the point. It was the classical argument of 
the advocacy of parity versus sufficiency. ‘Those arguing that 
&@ zap existed were doing so on the hasis of oarity. They were 
air -ower purists, to a large extent, and suprorted a position 
of parity at a minimum. On the other hand, thncs¢e who argued 
that there was no gap, which included the administration, did 
so from a belief in sufficiency. To them parity was neaning- 
less. To them it was a matter of wnether the deterrent was 
eredible. Other elements of the debate concerning force size 
were academic. The debate, therefore, was essentially un- 
productive because both sides were telking past each otner. 
This sugeests that the debate about whetner there is a 
deterrent gap is inherently misleading. There can be ro 
eac in deterrence. Deterrence is either effective or it 
ils not. There is no "argin for error. Mistakes are likely 
to be irremediable. f[f the gains of aggression appear to 
outweigh the penalties even once, deterrence will fail.3 
he ense Strate of 1961 
For President Kennedy, like most democrates, nad sooken 
on both sides of the strategy issue. The safe course was 
to come out for more of everything, which rost liberal 


Derocrates did, and the result was a mixture of both strate- 
gies, 





2Kaufmann, O06 Cite, 9. 50. 


JKissinger, op. cits, p. 13. 


“nowe, oc. Cite, pe. 212. 
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The administration was confronted with the followine 
options in develoning the deterrent sides of its defense poli- 
cies: (1) Massive Retaliation, as modified by making it a 
component of graduated deterrence, existed and has been orevi- 
ously defined; (even if it had been adopted it would nave had 
to have been renamed for political reasons) (2) minimum de- 
terrence was the saintenance of a small missile force ained 
at the most lucrative targets which are the urban/industrial 
bases, nlus some counter-force targeting; (3) optimum mix 
was the other extreme. I[t consisted of the maintenance of a 
large enough retaliatory force to cope with all target systems. 
It would be capable of annihilating all military, industrial, 
and civilian targets in one great spasm; and (4) the final 
Option was that of Flexible Response. This was also known 
as war-fighting or counter-force strategy. Used here the term 
counter-force is somewhat misleading. In this context it means 
that within the deterrent will be the elements of some counter- 
force targeting. "Our retaliatory force must retain some 
counter-force capability--at least sufficent to deter a can- 
paign of attrition against our retaliatory force." it does 
not mean that the complete enemy force will be targeted. The 
emphasis was more on sufficiency rather than on parity. 


By adopting the strategy of Flexible Hesnonse, the 


Kissinger, op. cit., i. 39. 
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retaliatory capability would be selective in time, targets, 
and to a selected degree, 6 This is understandably the rost 
desirable and also the most comolicated and expensive deterrent 
System. A nighly diversified and integrated, absolutely reé- 
liable, command and control system is essential to its succéss. 
Furtner, the retaliatory capability must be absolutely assured 
by mobility, dispersal, and hardening of the strategic attack 
systems, in order to rétain its credibility. 

Coupled with the nuclear ceterrent in Flexible nesponse 
were conventional forces of increased capability and size. 
The new President outlined the following deferse strategy in 
his Snecial Message to the Congress on the Defense Budget, 
March 28, 1961: 


Our strategic arms and defenses mist be adequate to de- 
ter any deliberate nuclear attack on the United States or 
our allies by making clear to any ootential argrressor that 
sufficient retaliatory forces will be able to survive a 
first strike and penetrate nis defenses in order to in- 
flict unacceptable losses upon him. 

Those units of our forces which are stationed overseas, 
or are designed to fight overseas, can be wzost usefully 
oriented towards deterring or confining those conflicts 
which do not justify and must not lead to general nuclear 
attack. 

Our defense posture must be both flexible and determi- 
ned. aAny potential aggressor contemolating an attack on 
any oart of tne free world with any kind of wearons con- 
ventional or nuclear must know that our res>onse will be 
Suitable, selective, swift, and effective. ‘nile he may 
be uncertain of its exact nature and location tere must 
be no uncertainty ahout o r determination.?/ 





Okaufmann, OD. Cite, r- Sl. 
7John FP. Kennedy, To Turn the Tide, ed. John WwW. Gardner 
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78 
The administration chose the concect of nuclear strate- 
g@y based on a minimum deterrent coupled with sizable conven- 
tional forces, and in the light of the subs<«quent years’ ex- 
periences with it, the Flexible Resoonse conceot remains the 
most logical choice. 
Flexible nesoonse confirmed, as graduated deterrence 
nad suggested, that the role of the nuclear stra:cegic force 


was confined to being that of the ultimate, or last, resort. 


(New York: “arper and Brothers, 1962), po. 58-60. She pohrases 
in the last paragraph referring to retaliation are strikinzly 
Similar to some of the earller pronouncements of Dulles. 

8Lerche and Said, on. cit., vp. 202-3. For a compre- 
hensive adninistration oriented discussion of the develop- 
ment of Flexible Response, see: Kaufmann, oo. cit. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE OVERKILL CUNTHOVERSY 


The role of overkill in deterrent strategy, briefly 
mentioned in Chapter III, deserves senarate consideration. 
The popular conception of overkill is to “outdo the opposi- 
tion by sheer quantity of procurenent."1 This is the 
senseless ability to annihilate an enemy a number of times 
over, and it is this aspect of the nuclear arms race triat has 
been a major subject of volitical controversy. 

However, on the other hand, if overkill is looked at 
from the point of view of contributing to the credibility of 
the deterrent due to its capability of redundant targetinzg, 

& certain amount of it is necessary. Defined in these terms, 
overkill has been grossly misunderstood. A certain amount of 
overkill is as essential to the credibility of tne nuclear 

deterrent force as are reserve units held to the rear in con- 


ventional warfare. 


Is Overkill Necessary--Its Critics 


When an imposing weapon such as the atomic bomb is de- 
veloped there is an understandable desire on the vart of the 


strategist to ensure that it will not only be effective but 


IRrown, OD. Gite, 0. 223. 
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80 
absolutely reliable. Se¢éliability of nuclear weasons is en- 
hanced by impreving their efficiency, the means of delivery, 
and by increasing their numbers to ensure second-strike and 
re-strike ability. In the case of American defense strategy, 
this effect was compounded by early retiance on Massive ue- 
taliation. teliance on a single purpose weapons system set 
few limits on tne size of the force. What limits there were, 
were a result of budgetary limitations. 

At the heart of the overkill controversy are found the 
proponents of a counter-force strategy. It nas been shown 
that such a strategy precipitates an arms race with virtually 
unlimited force sizes.*© This is the objectionable feature of 
overkill, and it can hardly be condoned in light of an ac- 
knowledged balanced force stratery with a minimum nuclear de- 
terrent component. 

But with tne advocacy of Flexible Hesponse, the Demo- 
cratic administration ended the overkill cmtroversy, and 
counter-force strategists were subdued due to lack of ad- 
ministration support. Thoush some writers still refer to the 


objectionable features of overkill, present United States 


2Fred J. Cook, "The Warfare State,” The Annals of tne 
Kmerican Academy of Political and Social Science, (January, 
1964), op. 102-9. See also Halph #. Lapp, Kill and Overkill; 
the Stratery of Annihilation (New York: Basic Sooks, inc., 
1962), for a discussion of overkill defined as nuclesr might 


above and beyond what is sufficient for a credible deterrent, 
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stratesy hardly reflects unnecessary overkill. 


Overkill is Necessary--Strategic seaquirements 


Few people would disagree with the proposition tnat 
there are finite limits to the amount of overkilling that 
@ power need be able to carry out. Ihe closer one ap- 
proaches these limits the less important marginal incre- 
ments in capacity become. The 50ist 105M 1s less in- 
portant than tne 5ist. Some of the explanation for this 
diminishing margin of utility lies in the fact that the 
ability of a missile force to ride out @ surorise attack 
increases progressively faster than the size of that — 
force. Suppose, to take a hypothetical example, that 
nation A needs just over 199° rissiles to destroy nation 
B and that one of 3's missiles would, if fired first, 
have a 50 per cent chance of eliminating one of A's. 
Then, if A has 290 missiles 8 has to launch only 200 
missiles arazinst it to devrive A of its total kill ca- 
pacity. But if A has 890 missiles B has to send 1400 
to guarantee doing so.3 


These statements and the illustration accurately vor- 
tray the difficulties encountered in the determination of 
what constitutes a credible deterrent. Particularly, in the 
extreme example, if it is based on a@ significant counter- 
force strategy, the force may have to be extremely large. 
However, United states straterzy is based more on a credible 
second-strike capability than cn a counter-force stratery, 
so that estimations of redundancy are more modest. 

Tne first step in determining an overkill requirevent 
1s the volitical choice of deterrent stratery. If a strate- 


&y of oreventive war is chosen the nroblem is the simplest. 





3Brown, Op. Cite, 9. 223. 
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The number of wearons required would only be the sum of the 
tarrets times error factor, times attrition losses due to 
launch and flirht, times losses due to eremy deferses. There- 
fore at least two missiles must be launched to nit any spe- 
cific target, and tne missile force is at least twice as 
large as one would expect. 

if, for instance, flexible response was chosen, tne 
number of weanons required would roughly be equal to all the 
targets chosen, wnich also means combinations of weanons and 
targets using alternative wearons systems times their inherent 
attrition rates during an exchange, all times the error factor 
or target factor, times normal launch and flight attrition. 
More simply stated, the number of targets times the relia- 
bility (attrition of launch and flight), times iv-pact error, 
times primary and secondary weavons systems (credible second- 
Strike capability), times attrition of systems due to enemy 
neutralization (includes command and control systems as well 
as weavons). This then equals the number of wearons required 
to neutralize the target systen. 

Without bothering to put down tne mathematics, it can 
be shown t at even using very conservetive figures for losses, 
as much as a six-to-one ratio of missiles to tarrets is re- 
quired. with any increases in losses, for instance by a 
Significant defense, a very low weaoon reliability, or a nigh 


@rror factor, the ratio can double and even triple over the 
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83 
factor of 84%. 

Understandably, the most difficult estimations of the 
number of wearons required center on intellirence estimates, 
and the maintenance of a credible retaliatory capability. 

The intelligence estimate must vrredict, in an exchange, what 
our weapon losses would be not only by weapon destruction but 
by disruption of the command and control system which assigns 
alternate targets and provides the firing signals. Determi- 
nations of this type are tremendously complicated ard their 
resolution though susceptible to war gaming and machine a- 
nalysis, come down to what amounts to a personal opinion. Not 
only are all the above listed factors considered, a “safety 
factor" is also added. 

Totalling all these factors produces what seemingly is 
an unnecessarily large force. However, as was shown, when 
analyzed in the light of the mathematics involved and the fact 
that tne size of tne force is determined by resnonsiblé oili- 
tary strategists, the size of the force is based on the princi- 
ble of sufficiency. The determination of the strategy snould 
be a political decision and tne size and conposition (mix) of 
the foree necessary to successfully implement it is properly 


a military one. 
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CHAPT#R VI 
CONCLUSION 


Strategic nucléar bombardment by manned aircraft and 
then by missiles became a possibility after World War II, and 
the United States enjoyed a@ nuclear monopoly for the first 
five vost-war years. The strategy of nuclear bombardzent 
was adopted by the United States as havirg been a losical 
evolution in warfare. 

However, through the early 1959s, nuclear bombardment 
was given primacy at the expense of conventional forces. 
After the apparent failure of conventional forces in limi- 
ted war, the sepublican administration elected, in 1952, and 
particularly the new Secretary of State Dulles, placed sols 
reliance upon it. Massive itistaliation was the name given to 
the adopted form of deterrence. Its function was to deter 
@ill aggressions. Tne United States would massively retali- 
ate at times and at nlaces of its own choosing. Hach ag- 
gression would not necessarily be countered, out if the level 
of tolerability was reached, the United States would retali- 
ate at the time, with the weanons, and at the nlace it deemed 
the most effective. This would be with nuclear wea:-ons and 
could be directed at tne Soviet Union rather tnan at the lo- 


cation of the argression. 
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As the doctrine of Massive xetaliation evoived during 
the 195)'s, national defense strategy was modified to include 
an increased capability to counter acgressions of the cori- 
ventional or limited war tyoe as well as being able to prose- 
cute nuclear war. The newer stratezy was termed graduated 
deterrence. Lone reliance on Massive ketaliation politically, 
militarily, and morally had become infeasible. sHeturn to a 
balanced, flexible stratesy was the lovical course of action. 

This snift to more balanced forces was principally due 
to the facts that dussia had developed a similar nuclear 
strategic capability which brought about a nuclear stalemate; 
and because the credibility of Massive Retaliation as a de- 
terrent had been tested and found wanting in the lesser pro- 
vocations subsequent to the Korean har. 

Strong voice was given to continuing and bolstering the 
development of a balanced strategic national policy during the 
election of 1960. It evolved, this new strategy, as Flexi- 
ble uesponse. In reality it differed only in degree from 
graduated deterrence. The nuclear deterrent force continued 
to be relegated to the role of the ultimate reszronse. fhe 
United States increased the size and flexibdility of its con- 
ventional forces to counter lesser aggressions. ‘owever, 
as oreviously, the administration reserved the rignt to re- 
taliate with nuclear arms ever to a sub-nuclear aggression. 


This aspect of the strategy had not altered. 
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The doctrine of Flexible Hesponse was not a panacea, 
nor was it gained at the expense of a modest or balanced 
budget. The United States was smaintainine two and one-half 
million men under arms with a defense budget approximating 
fifty billion dollars, approximately 10 per cent of the gross 
national product. fJIhe doctrine of Flexible Hesponse was a 
logical step in the evolution of a strategy wnich could cope 
with the vicissitudes of the Cold War. 

Finally, in order to maintain a credible deterrent a 
certain amount of overkill is required. At face value, and 
in the popular image, overkill appears unnecessary. However, 
when overkill is divorced from the partisan supvorters of a 
counter-force stratery, its redundancy does lend credibility 
to the deterrent. 

In summary, the altered role of the nuclear deterrent 
in United States defense policy is best exv-lained by the 
current Secretary of Defense; 

we deter the Soviets from uSing their growing nuclear 

force by maintainine a nuclear force strong enouzh and 
survivable enough to ride out any conceivable nuclear a- 


ttack, and to survive with sufficient power to cause un- 
acceptable damage to the attacker.! 


laddress by Robert S. MeKamara delivered to the army 
Association, Washington, D.C., October 10, 1962, quoted in: 
Lowe, On. Cite, pe. 252. 
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